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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S NEW BOOKS 


The publishers beg to state that the publication of Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL’S 
biography of the Right Hon. W. EF. GLADSTONE, M.P., im the 
“Queen's Prime Ministers” Series—in order to meet the requirements of 
the American Copyright Act—is held over until MONDAY, JULY Gth. 


The book is written from the standpoint of intimate personal acquaintance, as well as official experience, and its interest is enhanced by the fact 
that the author has been able to enlist the sympathy and to a certain extent the assistance of some of Mr. Gladstone's contemporaries and friends. 
The book will contain a hitherto unknown photogracure portrait, of exceptional interest. 

*,% As the publishers have reason to conclude that the demand for the book will be widespread and rapid, THE TRADE ARE 
REQUESTED TO SEND THEIR ORDERS AT ONCE. 


THE COLONIAL YEAR-BOOK for 1891. By A. J. R. Trendell, C.M.G., of the 


Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. With Special Papers by J. SCOTT KELTIE, Librarian to the Royal Geographical Society, and J. HENNIKER HEATON, M.P. With 
890 pages and 12 Maps. Crown &vo, cloth, Gs, 


THE LANCASHIRE LIFE of BISHOP FRASER. By John W. Diggle, M.A., 


Vicar of Mossley Hill, Liverpool, Hon. Canon of Liverpool, Author of ‘‘ Godliness and Manliness,” ‘True Religion,” &c.; also Editor of Bishop Fraser’s Sermons. POPULAR 
REVISED EDITION, with a New Portrait and other Illustrations .Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“* Many important and hitherto unpublished letters enrich a volume which casts a ficod of light on every phase of Fraser's career in Lancashire..... This fascinating hiography.”"—Standard. 

















THE BROAD CHURCH; or, What is Coming. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, Author 


“It is a book which neither Agnostics nor those who are in sympathy with the progress of religious thought ought to pass by unnoticed.”— Manchester Examine). 














COUNT CAMPELLO and CATHOLIC REFORM in ITALY. By the Rev. Alex. 


ROBERTSON, of San Remo. With Preface by the ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. With Portrait. Crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 

















AUTHENTIC BIOGRAPHY of Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER, authorised by 


his Family, largely Autobiographic. By his Son, WILLIAM C. BEECHER, and his Son-in-Law, Rev. SAMUEL SCOVILLF, assisted by Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
Profusely illustrated. New and Cheaper Edition. Royal Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


DAVID COX and PETER DE WINT: Memoirs of their Lives and Works. By 


GILBERT R. REDGRAVE. With numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. (New Volume in the ‘“‘ Great Artists Series.’’). 











J UGGERNAUT: a Veiled Record. By George Cary Eggleston and Dolores 


THE GENTLEMAN DIGGER: a Study of Society of Johannesburg. By Anna, 


COUNTESS de BREMONT. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 





THE COBBLER of CORNIKERANIUM. By the Rev. A. N. Malan, Author of 


** Uncle Towser,” &c. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 





THE STRUCTURE of FIBRES, YARNS, and FABRICS: being a Practical 


Treatise for the use of all Persons employed in the Manufacture of Textile Fabrics, By E. A. POSSELT, Author of “The Technology of Textile Design,’’ &c. Accompanied by over 
400 Illustrations. Two volumes bound in one, 4to, cloth, £3 3s. ‘i 











TWO WORKS ON ELECTRICITY. — 


A PHYSICAL TREATISE on ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. By J. E. H. 


GORDON, B.A., M.Inst.C.E. Third Edition. 2 vols., Svo, 700 pages, with 72 Full-page Plates, and 313 Illustrations in the Text, £2 2s. 


** At once takes its place among the books with which every investigator and every teacher who goes beyond the merest rudiments must needs equip himself....Is prodigal of beautifully-executed diagrams and 
drawings made to scale.”—Timee. 


DECORATIVE ELECTRICITY. By Mrs. J. E. H. Gordon. With a Chapter on 


Fine Risks by J. E. H. Gorvox, B.A., M.Inst.C.E., Director of and Consulting Engineer to the Metropolitan Electric Supply Company. Llustrated by Herbert Fell. Demy &v 
cloth extra, 12s. The Illustrations are entirely New and Original, engraved on Wood by J. D. Cooper. ’ nw * . sini 
“Can hardly be read without profit by anyone who is abou to ‘install’ electric light in his or her house.”—Saturday Review. 


— NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE RICHEST MERCHANT in ROTTERDAM. By A. N. Homer, Author of 


am, Red Ruin,” &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 
There is some pleasant landscape both Devonian and Dutch....in the second volume the story becomes exciting.”—Athenacum. 


NOT a MOMENT to SPARE. By Hugh Coleman Davidson, Author of “The Old 


am, dam,” &e. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 
The book is one that will be read without the s<ipping of a line.”—Scotsman, 


JACK ABBOTT’S LOG: a Yarn of the Merchant Service. By Robert Brown, 


= Author of “ Jack’s Yarn,” &c. New Elition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Among recent tales of the sea, ‘Jack Abbott's Leg’ rauks high. It isa rattling good story, or rather stories.”—Scotsman, 
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Le G. NORGATE (B.A. Oxon.) 
s RESEARCHES at British Museum, 
Highest references. 


» 
VAR. G. 
' conduct 
in History, ean ard Classics. 
Street, Pouthand Place WwW 


A® SECRET AR Y or LITERARY 

ASSISTANT.—A Young Gentleman, of good position, seeks 
an ENGAGEMENT as abeve. Good references —Address F., care of 
Charles Cane, Esq., Holme Hall, Newark-on-Trent. 


O GENTLEMEN.—A Practical Book- 
binder. with West-end Library repairing expericnee, desires 

ENGAGEMENT in Library ; is a good Furbisher and usetul man 

Amateurs assisted,—* 0, " , Walfor: 1 Road, Stoke Ne penne N. 


ACTS HUNTE D UP: 
Wills found ; Pedigrees traced, iu British Museum 
aud Local Registries; Books’ and Papers copied 
translated in any language from manuscript or tye ~ 
Peacock & Peacock, Antiquarian Genealogists, 41, Wych Street, 
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33, Charlotte 
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10 AUTHORS.—MSS. of all kinds eare- 
fully Revised for the Press, Type-written, and Terms of Publi- 
eation arranged.—Liavunoon & Cv., Literary Agents, 21, Furnival 


Street, , Holborn, EX, 
> bid 
} EPORTING.—V: hetinn ( endeneed, or 
Descriptive Reports of Meetings, Lectures, Sermons, &c., 
supplied on moderate terms MSS, Type-written and publication 
arranged for.—W. R. Witueox, 21, Furnival Street, Holborn, E.., and 
3, Clayton Terrace, Balham, 8.W. 


UBLIC SALE of BOOKS at STRASS- 
BURG, on ora and 277m of MAY instant.—LIBRARY of 
EDUARD LANG HANS, — ased, late Professe wv of Theoiogy at 
Catalogues forwarded toon of charge by BE. Fretescenin’s 








Dr. 

Bern 

Na ue (G. Reverie), in Strassbur 
. CATALOGUES. 

FOREIGN BOOKS and PERTODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms, 


CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CU, s% SUMYU SQUARE. 
ME SSRS. DRUMMOND & GCO.,, 
14, HENKIETTA § STREET. COVENT GARDEN, WC... are 


the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR H fS NF STAENG L., 
of Munich, the well-known Artist ia PIHOTOGRAVUL lhere is a 
steadily increasing demand for r eproductions by this justly celebrated 
mocess for large plates and editions de lure For ordinary Book 
llustrations, Catalogues, Ac ivertine ments, &c.. Messrs. DRUMMOND 
CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens op 
view. Prices on applic: ation 


COLLEGES, &ec. 
TEAMING #TON COL LEGE. — THRER 


J “COUNCLL” SCHILOLARSILLPS (£21 each) and TWO “ TLOUSE’ 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£81 Jus. Particulars 
from the leap Masten. 


Qik JOUN SOANE’S 
13, Lincoln's Tan Fields, 
ANTIQUITIES, PleTt RES. AND SeULPTURE. 





each) will be awarded ind une, 





MUSEUM. 


OPEN EE, from 11 to 5, en TUESDAYS, WEDNESDAYS 
He hs DAYS, and SATURDAYS in MAY, JUNE, TULY. wud 
UstT. 


rd for -tucents tu be obtained of the 


Cards fur Private Days ; 
CUR ston, at the Museum. 


the Autotype Gallery— 





The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class | 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION | 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned | 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving | 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Eunt, Herbert Schmalz, &e. of Portraits by “Holl, R.A. ; 
Ouless, R.A ; Pettie. R.A. ; Prinsep, A.R.A., ; of the Fresco 
in Guy's Hospital ; * SPRING,’ by Herbert Draper, &c., &c. ; 
also examples of Auto- Gravure Reproductions of Photo- 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen at 


| 


THE | 
AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
s remarkable for its display of Copies cf celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National | 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including | 
H.M., Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windser Castle. | 

Albums of reference to the various Gallesies are provided, 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art, | 
The new Pamphlet, ‘‘ AUTOTY PE: a Decorative and Educa- | 
tional Art,” post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., 
per post, fur Sixpence, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 
| »OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS S 


—The EXHIBITION wiil OPEN on MONDAY the dru MAY. 
Admission (from 8 a.m. to7 p.m, except on First Day, when it 0; ens 
at l0a.m.), Is. Catalogues, Js. aud Is. Gd. Season Tickets, 5s. 


J, OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
WATER COLOURS, 
The ONE HUNDRED and FIFTEENTH EXHIBITION is NOW 


OPEN—5, PALL MALL EAST—trom le till 6 Admittance, Is, 
Catalogue, Is. Acrrep D. Fuire, R.W.S. Secretary. 


\ RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
4 INSTITUTION, for the RELIEF of DISTRESSED ARTISTS, 
their WIDOWS and ORPHANS. 
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HALL ROOMS, the HUTEL METRUPOLE, on SATURDAY, 
May rn, at half-past 6 o'clock. | 

The Right Hon. Sie CHARLES BOWEN, Lord Justice of Appeal, | 

in the Chair. 
Dinner Tickets, including Wines, One Guinea. 

Donations will be reecived and than’tfully acknowledged by 
Sir Joun Evererr Mine “AIS, Bart RK A., Ion. Secretary. 
Acerep Warernouse, R.A., Treasurer. 

Dovcias HL. Gorpos, Secret: ary. 


If, St. James Street, 8.W. 
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free 


in 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO, 


THE WAGES of SIN. By Lucas Malet, 


The FIFTH (Cabinet) EDITION of this most successful Novel is 
now ready, in 2 vols., neatly bound, 10s. 


JEROME. By Annabel Gray, Author of 
* Estella,” &., &e. 3 vols, 31s. Gal. 
A FREAK of FATE. By the Earl of Desart, 


Author of * Lord and Lady Piceadilly,” &., &¢. 2 vols. (Ja May. 


CANON LIDDON’S SERMONS OF 1889-1890. 


SERMONS (14) Preached by H. P. LIDDON, 


D.D, D.C.L., Canon of St. Paul's. Third Series, forming Vol V1. 
of the * “Cont smporary Pulpit Library.” Imp. 16mo, cloth extra 
us. 66 


HISTORY of SOUTH AFRICA, 1795-1834, 


by GEV. McCALL THEAL. With Seven Coleneed Maps, &e. 
8vo, 15s The Volumes already published are :—SOUTH RICA, 
188 1691, 15s ; 1691-1795, 15s. ; TILE E EMIGRANT B: JERS. 1836. 

854 (Second Edition). '15s. ; THe REPUBLICS and NATIVE 
TERRITORIES. 1854-1872, }5s. 


EDITED BY PROF. NETTLESHIP AND DR. SANDYs. 


DICTIONARY of CLASSICAL ANTI- 


gorrres. Based on Seyffert. With over 450 [Nustrations. 4to, 
double culumns, 21s. 


THE STUDENT’S GREEK TRAGEDIANS. 


By A.W.V ERR ALL, Litt.D. Based on Munk. With Engraved 
orton 3s.¢d. Uniform with “The Students Cicero.” By Rey. 
. Y. Fausset, M A., 3s, 6d. 


VICISSITUDES of BUSH LIFE in 
AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. By DUGALD FERGUSON 
(an eld Colonist). 8vo, 10s, 6a. 

“Adventures abound. A capital book for anybody not too chi to 
learn in this medley of farming and fighting, courtship an: self- 
help.”—Anti-Jacobin. “A fascinating mixture of reality and romance. 
Mr Ferguson js an old colonist, who knows the world as well as a 
London West-ender knows Hyde Park "—Echo. 


DEDICATED Tu HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF PORTLAND. 
OUR CANINE COMPANIONS in HEALTH 


and DISEASE. By Prof. J. WOODROFFE HILL, F.R.C.Y.s- 


Js. G1. 


THE BOATING MAN’S VADE MECUM. 


By WM. WINN. With many Practical Illustrations by the 
Author. Large crown 8vo, 5s, Contains Hints on Steaminz; 
Sailing, Rowing, Towing, gas anting, Swimming, Camping, Fishing, 
Spars, Rigging, Sails, and Fittings; Designing, Building ; Signals. 
Buoys; and IP’ urchasing ; ; Racing Rules, Rules of the Road, &e., &e. 





Swan SonnenscHEIN & Co., PaternosterSq.,London. 


‘(HE ART GALLERY COMMITTEE 
of the CORPORATION of MANCHESTER have decided to 
| hold an EXHIBITLON (of Oil Paintings only) during the forthcoming 
Autumn, which will be followed by a Water-Coloar Exhibition in the 


| Spring of 1802. 


Loudon Agents, Messrs. Dicksee & Co., St. James's 8.W. 
Wa. Hesry Tacsot, Town Clerk. 
20th April, 1891. 


Pee ENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall. 

—The THIRTY-EIGHTIL ANNUAL ” EXHIBITION of 
Pictures by Artists of the Continental Schools is NOW CPEN. 
Admission, Is. 


POTTERY, 


By JAMES L. BOWES. 


Imperial Syo, cloth, Plates, €2 12s. 6d., net. 


A Special Edition, half-morocco, with extra Plates, £6 6s. net. 


ONLY TWENTY COPIES OF THE LATTER REMAIN FOR SALE. 


Jrom the“ JAPAN DAIL) 


It is a noble book. 

* A book of the most valuable and genuine character. 

** fe is unsparing in his exposure of some of the shameles 
publication ef a book like this by Mr. Bowes ought to close the 

* It is evident that Mr. Bowes has brought together 
needle every spechnen if contains the 
teooriptions and exquisite plate 
ILaminron, 


Lonudou: Simvats, MAusHan, 


ob ject of careful research and intelligent 
contained in such a work as ‘Ji upanese Pottery. 


Kunt, & Co., Ld. 


” MAIL,” of Tokio. 


; frauds that have been practised on innocent collectors. The 


way of such audacious chicanery. 
a really representative collection of ones se wares, and that he has 


seruliny. We can all enjoy the clear 


>” 


_ ae : Evwanpv Howe... 





SPENCER BLACKETT’S NEW BOOKS. _ 


NEW NOVEL BY 


FRANK BARRETT. 


At all Booksellers and Librarics, crown Svo, cloth, price ds. Gd. 


THE SMUGGLER’S SECRET: 
Author of ** Betwcen Life and Death, 
CHEAP EDITION OF 

At all Booksellers and Boukstalls. 


” ** Fettered for Life,’ 


EFLOREN 
j icture boards, price 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


a Romance. 


* &.. 


By Frank Barrett: 


MARKYAT’S NEW 


CE NOVEL. 


A SCARLET SIN. By Florence Marryat, Author of “Love's 


Contlict,’’ ** Véronique,’’ &c. 


LUNbon : 


SPENCER BLACKETT, 


35, Sr. Bripe Street, L.C,. 
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F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Novels at all Circulating Libraries. 


I. 
By John Strange Winter.—The OTHER 


MAN'S FE. By the Author 
of ‘‘ Bootles’ Baby,’’ ‘‘ Beautiful 
Jim,’’ ‘“‘Army Society,’’ ‘‘ He 
Went for a Soldier,’ &c. 2 vols. 
“Like everything the authoress has written, it is light and read- 
able.”—Dails Telegraph. m 
* ...1t is well written and lively."—Queen. 
eel \ crisp, bright novel....The matter of it is wholly fresh, and 
peculiarly the authoress’s own....Jack Trevor is a vigorously drawn 
character....a long series of well-sustained incidents....The reader 
lights upon this novel as a traveller amid the sterility of a desert 
happens upon an oasis, and with just the same feelings of satisfaction. 
rhe tone is excellent and the literary workmanship is finished.” 
Pictorial World. 
* Readers will find the author’s usual wealth of bright and cheery 
dialogue.”"—Globe. 


II. 
By F. CG. Philips Author of As is a aenng) 
and Percy Fendall (Avthor of) Spiders and) 


the Authors of ‘‘A Daughter's 
Sacrifice,’’ ‘‘ Margaret yng,’’ &c. 
2 vols. 

“Isa pretty romance. The cleverness displayed by te authors in 
saving the illusion through a course of adventures most perilous to its 
existence is enough to sustain a reader's interest at a keen pitch 
throughout the book. while their wit and pleasant satire on the world 
afford pleuty of amusement.”— Scotsman. 


III. 
“ ; ” , 

By “Rita.”— The LAIRD o’ COCKPEN. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Dame Dur- 
den,’’ ‘‘Sheba,’”’ ‘‘ Miss Kate,’’ 
&e. 3 vols. 
“....Une of the best by this authoress "—Pub!ishers’ Circul «vr. 

“*Rita’ is a_great favourite; she writes steadily and is read 
assiduously....The sketches of Scotch life are exceedingly clever.... 
The book is worth the trouble of reading.”—St, Stephen's Review. 

“The ‘Laird o’ Cockpen’ may be useful to husbands at this trying 
period when the Jackson judgment is still fresh."— Daily Telegraph. 

“....18 a pretty Scotch love-story....it is very highly to be com- 
mended.”— Whiteh» ll Review. 

“....1t is rather in the manner of her charming book, ‘ Dame Dur- 
den, which it recalls by many touches of wistful and tender pathos.” 

Morning Post. 


IV. 
By Col. Rowan Hamilton.—BETWIXT 


TWO LOVERS. By the Author 
of ‘‘The Last of the Cornets,”’ 
&e. 2 vols., 12s. [Jimmediately. 


3 
By Fergus Hume.—WHOM GOD HATH 


JOINED. By the Author of 
** The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,’’ 
‘Miss Mephistopheles,’ ‘* The 
Man with a Secret,’’ Kc. 3 vols. 
(Immediately. 


aAlé all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 
By B.L. Farjeon—TOILERS OF 


BABYLON. (New Edition.) By the 
Author of ‘* The Mystery of M. Felix,”’ 
&c. In picture boards, 2s. 
TWO NEW & ORIGINAL ONE-SHILLING NOVELS, 
Each in picture cever ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Helen Mathers. 


By 
THE MYSTERY of No. 13. 


By Constance Mac Ewen. 


THREE WOMEN IN ONE BOAT: a 


River Sketch. By the Author of ‘ Miss Beauchamp-- 
a Philistine,” “ Soap,” &c. 


NOoTiIC E. 

Serial Tales by B. M. Croker and Mrs. Robert 
Jocelyn commenced in ‘‘ BELGRAVIA,” 
and Serial Tales by Mrs. Oliphant and 
Curtis Yorke commenced in ‘‘ LONDON 
SOCIETY,” Magazine for January. 


The CATALOGUE of WORKS in PRINT 
by John Strange Winter, Mrs. Edward Kennard, Hawley 
Smart, B. L. Farjeon, Fergus Hume, Mrs. Lovett 
Cameron, ‘ Rita,” Mrs. Hungerford (Author of “ Molly 
Bawn”’), Helen Mathers, B. M. Croker, Florence Warden, 
Mrs. Alexander, F. C. Philips, Mrs. Alexander Fraser, 
Justin McCarthy, M.P., and Mrs. Campbell Praed, Bret 
Harte, Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Sir Randal 
toberts, Bart., Lady Margaret Majer:!.c. The Hon. Mrs. 
Fetherstonhaugh, Marie Corelli, Ali:ce! © Calmour, 
Mrs. Houstoun, May Crommelin, Florence Marry xt, The 
Hon. Mrs. H. W. Chetwynd, Katharine Chetwynd, Col. 
Rowan Hamilton, William Day, and other Authors, will 
be sent on applic:tion. 


¥.V.Wuzrre « Co. ,31,Southampton-st.Strand, W.C. 


























DAVID NUTT, 270, STRAND. 


To be issued immediately. 


PEARL: an English Poem of the 


Fourteenth Century. Edited, with Introduction, 

odern Rendering, and Notes, by ISRAEL 
GOLLANCZ, M.A. With Introductory Quatrain 
by the Laureate, and Frontispiece by W. Holman 
Hunt. Demy 8vo, Ix.-140 pages, printed by 
Constable. Limited issue: 500 copies on hand- 
made paper, 60 copies (50 for sale) on Japanese 
paper. 


Subscription price before publication, 103s, 6d. and 
£1 5s. for the Japanese copies, nearly all of which are 
subscribed for. ‘These prices, which are net, will be 
raised as soon as the book is issued. Full Prospectus 
on application. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


At all Circulating Libraries and of all Booksellers. 


GEORGE ELIOT, MATTHEW ARNOLD, 
BROWNING, NEWMAN. 


ESSAYS and REVIEWS from the 
ATHEN.EUM. By JOSEPH JACOBS. 16mo, 
xxiv.-162 pages, printed by Constable in old-faced 
type on laid paper, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Introduction. 
Contents :—George Eliot (Necrologe ; Theophrastus 

Such; Essays; Cross’s Life)—Matthew Arnold (Nec- 

rologe; Discourses in America)—Robert Browning 


(Necrologe)—John Henry Newman (Necrologe; 
Hutton’s Life; Letters, \c.). 


yac 

IMPRESSIONS and OPINIONS 
by GEORGE MOORE, Author of ‘ Confessions 
of a Young Man,”’ Kc. 16mo, 346 pages, elegantly 
printed by Constable on laid paper, with wide 
margin, cloth, uncut (uniform in format and typo- 
graphy with Mr. W. E. Henley’s ‘* View and 
Reviews ”’), 5s. net. 





Contents. 


Balzac—Turgueneff—A Great Poet (Verlaine)— 
Two Unknown Poets (Laforgue and Rimbault)—La 
Réve—Le Revers d'un Grand Homme—An Actress 
of the Eighteenth Century (Mlle. Clairon)—Mummer 
Worship—Our Dramatists and their Art—Ghosts— 
Théatre Libre—Meissonier and the Salon Julian—Art 
for the Villa—Degas—The New Pictures in the National 
Gallery. 


MODERN CUSTOMS and 


ANCIENT LAWS of RUSSIA: being the 
Ilchester Lectures for 1889-90. By MAXIME 
KOVALEVSKY, Ex-Professor of Jurisprudence 
in the University of Moscow. Demy 8vo, pp. 
x.-260, 7s. Gd. 


W. E. HENLEY.—A BOOK of 
VERSES. Third Edition (uniform with the 
Second). Printed on hand-made paper, and bound 
in half-morocco, Roxburgh, gilt top, 5s. net. 


A few copies of the First Edition (published in 
1888), which contains six poems less than the Second 
and Third Edition, still for sale in the original boards 
at 5s. net.; also a few copies of the Second Edition, 
bound in crimson crash, gilt top, at 4s. net. 


r * » 
GRAETZ.—HISTORY of the 
JEWS. Authorised English Translation by B. 
LOWY. To be completed in Five Volumes, ioag 
Svo, upwards of 600 pages each, strongly and 
handsomely bound in cloth. 


Vols. I. and IT, now ready at 10s, 6d. each, 


*,* Subscription price for the five volumes, 3ts., 
payable in advance. 


GRAETZ’S GESCHICHTE der JUDEN has long 
been recognised as the Standard Work on the subject. 
The present English Edition has been produced under 
the Author’s superintendence. 





ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


SECOND EDITION, Revised, tastefully printed 
and bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


Poets of the People in 


Foreign Lands. 
By J. W. CROMBIE. 


*“ A genuine and substantial contribution to the Jelles lettres 
conse His verse is neat and accurate, his prose is flowing and 
pleasant.”— Globe, 

** Abundance of interesting matter... . Matter sufficient to 
have furnished forth a stout octavo.”—Speak-r. 

“ A singularly well-written and charming little volume ..... 
Every line will be found well worth reading.” 

Literary World. 





In fcap. Svo, olive cloth, price 4s. 6d. post free. 
The English Re-discovery 
and Colonisation of 


America. 
by JOHN B. and MARIE A. SHIPLEY. 


*An interesting discussion, by John B. and Marie A. 
Shipley, on the vexed question of the discovery of the New 
World. It is contended that the original discoverer was 
Leif Erickson, and the date a.pv. 1000, or nearly 500 years 
prior to the voyage of Columbus. Comparatively little im- 
portance is attached by the authors to Columbus’s supposed 
discovery ; while to Sebastian Cabot and the followers of the 
Atlantic route is attributed the civilisation and colonisation 
of the country.”— Morning Post. 





In crown 8vo, price 3s. bd. 
7 7 . . . a 
Kaciting Leaves from a 
’ . 
Curate’s Diary. 
sy B. 8S. BERRINGTON, B.A. 

“ Attractive and well-written records of an ones Mite.” 
ereslttie 


* Plenty of variety, and sufficient excitement to make the 
story attractive.” —Lcclesivstical Chronicle. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, 
price 3s. 6d. 


The Fountain of Youth. 


A FANTASTIC TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS. 
By EUGENE LF"-HAMILTON, 
Author of ‘*The New Medusa,’’ ‘‘ Imaginary 
Sonnets,’’ ‘‘ Apollo and Marsyas,’’ &c. 

“Will most certainly add to the reputation of the author. 
There is wit and humour, and light, good-natured irony here. 
Mr. Lee Hamilton is a word-painter—one of the most —— 
ful—and master of vavious styles : his readers will be glad for 
more of him.”’—Evho. 





In crown syo, tastefully printed and bound in 
cloth, price 5s. 


Solitary Song. 
by ALLEYNE HARRIS. 


“* We find here much that is excellent and full of promise. 
The study in dialect, entitled ‘Granny on the Jubilee,” is 
really clever, and much feeling is compressed into it. The 
tine stanzas addressed to ‘Robin Redbreast’ also embody a 
happy idea. ‘ Footmarks’ is lucid in expression, and shows 
a command of language and metre.” — Oxford Chronicle. 





Tastefully printed and bound, price 3s. 6d. 
and 4s. 6d. 


Songs of the Day and 
Night ; 


ORIGINAL HYMNS FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVA 
PRAISE AND READING, 


And containing the Life-Story of Jesus Chris 
with other Sacred Poems. 
By the Rey ALEXANDER B. GROSART 
D.D., LL.D. 





London : Ettior Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


Contents for MAY, 1801. 
I. MR. CHAINE’S SONS. Chaps. XVIL-XX. 
II. SARSFIELD: a Jacobite Rapparce. 
Ill. BORES and BORED. 
IV. THOSE WESTERTON GIRLS. Chaps. 
V. THROUGH CHINESE SPECTACLES. 
VI. “LA BELLA.” (Conclusion. 
VII. NOTES of a BOOK-COLLECTOR. — 
VIII. LOVE or MONEY. Chaps. XVIIL-XXI. 
*.* Cases for binding the volumes of “'Temrte Ban” can 
be obtained of all Booksellers, price One Shilling each. 


Will be ready next week, 
A SPECIAL EDITION OF 


THE LETTERS OF 


HORACE WALPOLE, 


Fourth Earl of Orford. 

Edited by PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A. A New Edition, 
printed on large hand-made paper (limited to 100 copies), 
with 63 Portraits on Steel, Arms, l’edigrees, Vignettes, &e. 
In  vols., royal 8vo, bound in vellum, gilt, 12 guineas; or 
in cloth, 10 guineas. 
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New Novels at all Libraries. 


A NEW NOVEL BY LADY LINDSAY. 


BERTHA’S EARL. 


By the Author of “ Caroline.” 
In 3 vols., crown Svo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SIN OF 


JOOST AVELINGH.,” 
AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 
In 3 vols., crown Svo. 

“Tf any number of Dutch writers are producing work equal 
to Maartens’s, our insular ignorance is a thing to be deplored. 
It is that of a man who has in him a vein of genuine genius, 
a true artist. .....The reader will feel thet he is making the 
acquaintance of work of singular freshness and power.”’ 

Acad: Wye 

“No living English story-teller has greater mastery of the 
essential faculties of his art.”’—Ji/ustrated London News. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MAYGROVE.” 


AN AMERICAN DUCHESS ; 


A Pendant to ‘Miss Bayle’s Romance.” 
By W. FRASER RAE, 
In 3 vols., crown Svo, 

* It is immensely refreshing to encounter a writer who, like 
Anthony Trollope, presents us with realistic portraits of 
people who resemble the men and women whom we meet daily 
in club and drawing-room. The political chapters are 
especially good, and the book is, in short, a clever and lifelike 
novel which is well worth reading.” —Mtnchester Kveminer. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF * LADY GRIZEL.” 


Ly the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 
In 3 vols., crown Svo, 
“The story is lively and exciting, has all the air of being 
based upon some actual stery of erie, and will be read with 
unbroken interest.”’— Graphic. 


The Only Complete Editions. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


By the Rev. RICHARD HARKIS LARHAM. 
Tlustrated by Cruiksuank, Lercu, Tessier, Du Macnien, 
Dove, &c. 

The Illustrated Edition.—Crown 4to, cloth, gilt 

edges, 21s. 
The Carmine Edition.—{mull demy §&vo, gilt edges, | 
10s. 6d. 


The Burlington Edition.—A Cabinet Ldition, 3 yols., 
fcap. Svo, 10s, Gd, | 

The Edinburgh Edition.—Crown 8v», cloth, 6s. 

The Popular Edition.—Crown 8v», cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Victoria Edition.—A Pocket Edition, feap. svo, 
cloth, Is. Gd. ; paper wrapper, 1s, 

The Alexandra Edition.—Large type, demy ¢ ape 
wrapper, 1s. ; cloth, gilt ed res, has a 





Ricuarp Bentixy & Son, New Burlington Strect, 
Tublishers in Ordinary tu Her Majosty the Queen. 





Cassell & Company’sA nnouncements. 


To be completed in Turee Parts, price 1s. each. Part I. 
ready next week. Parts IL. and III. during May. 


ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES 
FOR 1891, 

Containing about One Hundred and Fifty 

beautiful reproductions of representative 

pictures and sculpture in the Academy, and 

forming a comprehensive and permanent 

Fine Art record of this year’s Exhibition. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the price of this work has 


hitherto been advanced almost immediately after pub- | 
lication, the Parts have gone rapidly out of print. | 


Orders should therefore be registered at the booksellers 
forthwith. 


NOW READY, Price 1s. 


FOR MAY, Containing 

‘Glad Spring.” By Grorce Weruenser, R.I, Etched 
by J. Dobie. 

The Royal Academy, 1891. By M. H. Srieimayy. 
With 3 Illustrations. 

Berkeley Castle. By Percy Firzcrratp., With 6 Ilus- 
trations by W. Hatherell. 

The Myth of the Nightingale on Greek Vase- 
Paintings. By Miss J. EK. Harnisox. With 2 Illus- 
trations. 

“The International Shakspere.” With 
trations. 

The Royal Holloway College Picture Gallery. By 
Water Suaw-Srarrow. With 6 Illustrations. 

Hokusai: « Study. In 2 Parts. By S. Bixu. With 
7 Illustrations, ; 

The French Revival of Etching. 
Wepsore. With 4 llustrations. 

The Chronicle of Art: Art in April. 

“The best written and best illustrated of the Art periodicals 

—a wonderful shilling’s-worth.”’—(rephic. 


3 Illus- 


By Frevertwk 


NEW VOLUMES. 


THE NEW VOLUME BY Q. . 
Noughts and Crosses. Stories, 


Studies, and Sketches. By Q., Author of ‘*‘ Dead Man’s 
Rock,” *“ The Splendid Spur,” &c. Crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 


| Now ready. 
Richard Redgrave, C.B., R.A. 
Memoir compiled from his Diary. By F. M. REDGRAVE. 
With Portrait and Three Illustrations. Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. 
_ Ready short!y. 


The World Before the Deluge. 


Edited and Revised by the late H. W. BRISTOWE, 
¥.R.S., F.G.8., and newly Revised by Dr. ROBERT 
BR¢ ‘a F.L.S., F.R.G.S8., &c. Illustrated throughout. 
3s. Gd. 


Graven in the Rock; or, the 
Historical Accuracy of the Bible confirmed by reference 
to the Assyrian and Ezyptian Sculptures in the British 
Museum and elsewhere. By the Rev. Dr. SAMUEL 
oa F.R.A.S., &c., &c. With numerous Engravings. 
12s. td. 

The First Edition wes subseribed for before publication, A 

Second Lditiow is in the Pressy and will be ready shortly. 

Mg V., now ready, Price 5s., of 

Cassell’s New Popular Educator. 


With New Text, New Illustrations, New Coloured Plates, 
New Maps in Colours, New Size, New Type. 


THE NAVAL EXHIBITION. 
All About the Royal Navy. By 


W. LAIRD CLOWES. Illustrated. Price 1s. 
Ready shortly. 
NOTICE. 
Southey’s Life of Nelson will be 


published on MAY 13, as a Volume of the New Issvr of 
Cassell’s National Library, price 3d , or cloth, 6d. 
*.° Orders should at ence be given at the Booksellers. 


A LIBRARY EDITION OF 


; ° ° 
Southey’s Life of Nelson, with a 
Preface by J. K. LAUGHTON, has been prepared by 
Messrs. Cassenn & Comraxy. This Edition is hand- 
somely printed in clear, readable type, and illustrated 
with Eight Full-page Plates. Ex crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


In a Conning Tower. Jy Il. O. 


ARN‘ ILD-FORSTER, Author of “The Citizen Reader,” 
&e. With Original Dlustrations by W. H. Overend. 
Cloth, 1s. 


*,* Cassell & Company's NEW COMPLETE CATA- 
LOGUE will be sent post free on application. 
CassELt & Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


Now ready, in 1 large Svo vol., cloth, 779 pages, and 
illustrated with 357 Figures, price 25s. 


MAMMALS, 


Living and Extinct. 


By WILLIAM HENRY FLOWER, C.B., F.RS., D.C.L., 


Director ef the Natural History Departments, 
British Museum ; 


AND 


RICHARD LYDEKKER, B.A. 


‘ZOOLOGICAL ARTICLES 


Contributed to the Encyclopzxdia Britannica. 
By E. RAY LANKESTER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., 
Deputy Liaacre Professor in the University of Oxford. 
To which ave added Kindred Articles by 


Profs. W. J. Sotuas, LL D., F.R.S., L. Von Grarv, Ph.D., 
A. A. W. Husrecutr, LL.D., A. G. Bourne, D.Se., and 
W. A. Herpuay, D.Sc. 


In 1 vol., 4to, cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


DE QUINCEY’S WORKS. 


New axp Esvancep Epirioy. 

Edited by DAVID MASSON, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University 
of Edinburgh. 

Tilustrated with Portraits, &c. 

In 14 vols., crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. each ; or complete, 19s. 


THE RELIGION OF THE 
SEMITES. 


Fundamental Institutions. 


By W. ROBERTSON SMITG, M.A., LL.D., 
Fellow of Christ’s College, and Professor of Arabic in the 
University of Cambridge. 


In demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 488, price 15s. 


THE LIVES OF THE 
FATHERS. 


Sketches of Church History in Biography. 


By FREDERICK W. FARRAR, D.D, F.R.S., 
Archdeacon of Westminster and Chaplain to the Hous2 of 
Commons. 


Ia 2 vuls., demy 8vo, pp. 1,552, price 24s. 


THE PRIVATE 
LAW OF ROME. 


By the late JAMES MUIRHEAD, 
Professor of Roman Law in the University of Edinburgh. 
In demy svo, price 21s. 


BLACK’S GENERAL 
ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


EDITION 1890. 

A Serics of 57 Maps, executed in the best style of the art, 
containing the latest African Discoveries and New Boundaries, 
and accompanied with a newly compiled Index of 80,000 
—— giving the latitude and longitude of every place in the 
Atlas. 

In folio, half-bound moruccy, gilt edges, price £3 3s. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA. 


NINTH EDITION. 
Edited by THOS. SPENCER BAYNES, LL.D., and 
W. ROBERTSON SMITH, LL.D. 
In. 24 volumes and Index, 4to, cloth, price £37; or in half- 
morocco, £45 6s. 


A Detailed Prospectus of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 
With Specimen Pages, &c., may be obtained from any 
Bookseller, or from the Publishers. 
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LITERATURE. 


The First Crossing of Greenland. By 
Fridtjof Nansen. ‘Translated from the 
Norwegian by Hubert Majendie Gepp. 
In 2 vols. (Longmans.) 


Ir is now more than two years since Dr. 
Nansen performed the remarkable feat 
which first brought his name prominently 
before the world; and as he himself told 
the story of his adventures to the Royal 
Geographical Society and the British 
Association soon after his return to Europe, 
the main facts have been familiar to the 
public for some time. The full narrative 
of the journey is therefore somewhat late, 
and does not materially add to our previous 
knowledge, so far, at least, as the crossing 
of Greenland is concerned. On the other 
hand, it is peculiarly interesting at the 
present time—apart from the value which it 
must always possess as the authentic record 
of a singularly daring and successful ex- 
pedition—as an index to the character and 
capacity of the man who proposes next year 
to attempt to reach the North Pole by 
means which, in a different way, are at 
least as hazardous as the scheme which was 
so freely criticised in 1887. In that year 
Dr. Nansen astonished the world in general 
by calmly announcing his intention of 
getting as near to the east coast of Green- 
land as possible, in about 66° N. latitude, 
on board a Norwegian sealer, crossing with 
small open boats through or over the stream 
of ice which drifts southward along the 
coast and has more than once proved fatal 
to stout ships, and, having climbed the 
forbidding mountain barrier between the 
inhospitable coast and the still more in- 
hospitable interior, to drag sledges, pro- 
visions, and instruments to Christianshaab, 
on the west coast, a distance of about 420 
miles across what was generally supposed 
to be practically an ice continent. Next 
year he proposes, with serenity unruffled 
by his Greenland experiences, to reach the 
New Siberian Islands by way of Behring’s 
Strait, push as far as possible into the ice, and 
‘* just go with the current,” which, according 
to his theory, ought to carry him across the 
Pole to the sea between Spitzbergen and 
Greenland in the course of two years. The 
vessel is to be built with sloping sides, so 
that when nipped by the ice she will “‘ only 
be raised up and lie safe and sure”; but 
should she be crushed, he considers there 
will be “little risk” in deserting her and 
taking to the ice. It will be remembered 
that, when the Zvgethoff was ‘‘ raised up ” in 
this way, the ice floes accumulated under 
her until she was high and dry on the top 
of a miniature ice mountain, like the Ark 


on Mount Ararat; and the risk involved in 
taking to the ice with open boats, and 
“taking,” or being driven, from the edge 
of the drifting pack to the open sea, is not 
generally considered a “trifle” by those 
who have had similar experiences. 

It is evident from his book that Dr. 
Nansen’s powers of endurance and perse- 
verance are very great, and that he also 
possesses a large share of that “calm open- 
eyed rashness ” which the present Professor 
of Poetry at Oxford regards as the special 
attribute of ‘‘ Englishmen born.” But it is 
equally evident that he has not had much 
experience of ice-navigation, and that on 
some points he is an ‘ enthusiast,” who 
has been humorously defined as ‘‘a person 
who believes about four times as much as 
he can prove.” His first venture was a 
brilliant success ; and itis within the bounds 
of possibility that the more formidable 
undertaking which he now contemplates, 
although the plan of operations appears to 
violate some of the first principles laid down 
by eminent Arctic authorities, may have an 
equally happy result. But it should not be 
forgotten that, while nothing succeeds like 
success, success does not necessarily prove 
the correctness of the theory which may 
have led to its achievement; and Dr. 
Nansen’s own account of his adventures 
and hairbreadth escapes is the best justifi- 
cation of the criticisms and warnings which 
he now seems to think were unfounded. A 
man may jump out of window, and reach 
the ground without breaking his neck ; but 
it does not follow that those who advised 
him to descend by the staircase were the 
victims of “absurd hallucinations ” (vol. i. 
p. 14). And since failure, however glorious 
it may be, has a tendency to injure 
a cause in the eyes of the public, who 
naturally do not look very far beneath the 
surface, it is well to bear in mind, in the 
true interests of Arctic discovery, that the 
happy issue of Dr. Nansen’s first expedition 
does not in any way imply the probable 
success of the next, except in so far as the 
assurance of bold and resolute leadership is 
concerned. 

Whatever may be thought of Dr. Nan- 
sen’s theories and hypotheses, his practice 
must needs command general and unstinted 
admiration. No one can read his book 
without being impressed by his earnestness 
of purpose, and his unaffected cheeriness 
and good humour. Ue considers every 
detail of his equipment as carefully and 
thoroughly as a certain distinguished 
Arctic explorer of whom it used to be said 
that he shaved his lead pencils in order to 
reduce the weight on his sledge; and he 
faces extreme cold, hardship, and privation 
with unfailing courage and equanimity. 
Both by physical training and by the habit 
of scientific research, he is specially qualified 
as an explorer, and his eminently readable 
book shows that he also possesses consider- 
|able literary talent. He gives a full ac- 
_count of everything connected with the 
expedition, including an extremely interest- 
ing chapter on “ ski,” the Norwegian name 
for the form of snowshoe in general use 
among the nations of the old world; an 
account of previous attempts to explore the 
inland ice and to reach the east coast of 





Greenland ; a graphic sketch of the Eskimo: 
and a summary of the scientific results of 
the expedition. So that, although the two 
'volumes contain upwards of a thousand 
pages, about one-third only are devoted to 
the actual work of the expedition, from the 
, time of its leaving the Jason off the east 
coast to its arrival at Godthaab on the west 
| coast. The whole book is, however, so full 
of information, and at the same time so bright 
and entertaining, that even such familiar 
subjects as Iceland, and the pure and 
hybrid Eskimo races of East and South 
Greenland, are invested with a fresh 
interest, while many portions are of real 
value. The chapter on equipment, for 
instance, will be most useful to any future 
expeditions that may be organised on 
similar lines ; and, as it has now been proved 
that the difficulties of the journey across 
the inland ice can be overcome by skill and 
determination, it is more than likely that 
attempts will be made, sooner or later, to 
explore the more northern parts of the 
country. 

Dr. Nansen states that the expedition 
‘‘ owed its origin entirely to the Norwegian 
sport of ‘skilébning,’” or running on 
‘‘ski.” Every member of the party was 
an experienced “ skiliber,” and all their 
‘‘ prospects of success were based upon the 
superiority of ‘ski,’ in comparison with all 
other means of locomotion when large tracts 
of snow have to be traversed.” Later on he 
tells us that ‘‘ they were an absolute neces- 
sity,” and that without their help the expe- 
dition would “‘ have advanced very little way, 
and even then died miserably, or have been 
compelled to return.” 

‘* For nineteen days continuously we used our 
‘ski,’ from early morning till late in the eve- 
ning, and the distance we thus covered was not 
much less than 240 miles.” 


So little is known about the sport of 
“‘skilébning” outside the few countries where 
it is practised, that Dr. Nansen’s account of 
the history and astonishing development of 
the art of late years will seem little short of 
marvellous to those who, to quote the author 
of the old Norse treatise Hongespeilet, 


‘‘know not the art and cunning whereby boards 
can be trained to this great speed; who know 
not that on the mountains there is nothing 
among things which run upon the face of the 
earth which can outstrip or escape the pursuit 
of that man who has boards beneath his feet, 
even though he be left no whit swifter than 
other men as soon as he has taken the boards 
from off his feet.” 

Though not exactly “boards,” in the 
ordinary sense of the word, ‘ski’ are, in 
fact, long, narrow strips of wood, eight feet 
more or less in length, from three to four 
inches in breadth, and about an inch thick 
in the centre under the foot, decreasing to 
about a quarter of an inch at either end. 
They are curved upwards and pointed in 
front, and sometimes at both ends, and are 
attached to the feet by loops and straps. 
The idea of “sending some strong young 
Norwegians, who were accustomed to 
traverse the mountains in the winter 
on ‘ski’ in pursuit of game,” to 
explore the interior of Greenland, was 
started in Denmark so long ago as the year 
1728: and several expeditions have actually 
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been provided with “ski,” “ but, on the 

whole, more to their hindrance than their 

help.” The only time they have done good 

service was in the case of Nordenskiold’s 

two Lapps in 1883; and, for anything that 

appears to the contrary on the face of his 

narrative, it still seems open to question | 
whether Dr. Nansen himself might not have | 
achieved equal results without their aid. 

In Nordenskiéld’s case the two Lapps were | 
the only “ski” runners of the party; but | 
Ravna and Balto, the two Lapps who 
accompanied Dr. Nansen, were found to be 
“‘ of no particular use,” as far as the accom- 
plishments which he expected to find in 
them were concerned, ‘‘ and, as a matter of 
fact, they were never used for reconnoitring 
purposes.” They were, however, a source 
of constant amusement to the four Nor- 
wegian members of the expedition, and had 
a habit of reading the New Testament and | 
forming resolutions to lead better lives 
whenever danger threatened. 

Dr. Nansen’s reason for landing on the 
east coast was that it left ‘no choice of 
routes, ‘forward’ being the only word”; 
and having thus burnt their ships behind 
them, they would need no urging to induce 
them to reach the inhabited west coast. The 
landing, however, proved to be the most 
difficult part of the undertaking ; for, as the 
sealing vessel which took them to the edge 
of the ice belt was not entirely at their dis- 
posal, they had to force their way through 
ten or twelve miles of drifting floes, 
and were swept about 250 miles south- 
ward of the place where they wished to 
begin their overland journey. After twenty- 
four days of hard, dangerous, and some- 
times apparently hopeless work, they at last 
reached a place called Umivik, in abou‘ 
64° 20’ N. lat., and started for Christians- 
haab. But by that time it was late in the 
season; and they soon found the snow so 
soft, the going so heavy, and the weather 
so bad, that they were forced to take a 
westerly course towards Godthaab. After 
forty-six days’ travelling, passing two weeks 
together at an altitude of more than 8000 
feet, and enduring the most intense cold, 
they reached Ameralikfjord, on the west 
coast, on the 26th of September, 1888, 
just too late to catch the last vessel of the 
season sailing for Denmark. The distance 
passed over the inland ice was about 260 
miles. 

The chief and, indeed, the only feature of 
the scenery in the interior was its absolute 
monotony. The travellers “‘saw only three 
things, snow, sun, and themselves”; but 
sometimes they encountered snowstorms, 
and then they saw nothing but drifting 
snow. One day, September 8, they were 
obliged to remain in their tent, while it was 
nearly torn to pieces by the storm; and 
they often had to dig themselves out in the 
mornings and hunt for their sledges, which 
were completely buried. Washing, under 
such conditions, was of course entirely out 
of the question, and they suffered severely 
from cold, thirst, and want of fatty food. 
Not the least adventurous part of the 
journey was Dr. Nansen’s voyage of fifty 
miles from Ameralikfjord to Godthaab in a 
boat made of willow boughs, bamboo rods, 
and the canvas floor of the tent—a frail and 








leaky craft, which, judging by the illustra- 
tions (pp. 147 and 162, vol. ii.), was well 
described by the Eskimo as “half a boat.” 
On October 12, however, the whole party 
were gathered at Godthaab, and soon 
became reconciled to the idea of spending 
the winter there. 
the Eskimo, studied their methods of hunting 
and seal-catching, became expert kayakers, 
and learnt “to appreciate such dainties as 
raw blubber, raw halibut skin, frozen crow- 





They lived much with | 


as a protection from snow-blindness. His 
altitudes and temperatures are also some- 
what questionable. He tells us in the 
appendix that the highest point reached was 
8,970 feet ; but the narrative is contradictory 
on this point, and it appears that the highest 
altitudes were determined by means of 
aneroid barometers which were at the end 
of their graduated range at a height of 
7,950 feet (p. 58, vol. ii.). The ther- 
mometers were also unequal to the occasion, 


berries mixed with rancid butter, and so | as the cold experienced was far beyond all 


on.” Indeed, this remarkable adaptability 
to circumstances was one of the secrets of 
their success. They had made up their 
minds from the outset to “scorn delights 
and live laborious days,” and their diet was 
of more than Spartan simplicity. Spirits 
were strictly tabooed, and, during the 
crossing, the unfortunate smokers of the 
party were allowed only one pipe “on 
Sundays and other specially solemn occa- 
sions.’ Raw pony was considered “a 
nourishing and wholesome dish”; but the 
Lapps, like “other unenlightened folk,” 
preferred tinned beef, and maintained that 
‘‘none but heathens and beasts of the 
field would eat raw meat.”’ Moralising on 
this strange perversity, Dr. Nansen re- 
marks—‘‘ How common it is to see things 
in this life turned completely upside down 
by prejudice.” 

In considering the scientific results of the 
expedition, it must be remembered that the 
party were pioneers, and that their first 
business was to cross Greenland. Their 
main energies had therefore to be devoted 
to their advance and personal safety, and 
all that they ‘“‘could do in the way of 
scientific observation was no more than 
was compatible with rapid progress.” Dr. 
Nansen has, however, proved that, at least 
in the southern part of Greenland, the inland 
ice stretches in an unbroken sheet over the 
entire face of the country, not even a 
“nunatak” projecting from the monotonous 
plateau, except near the edges. ‘‘ The ice- 
sheet rises comparatively abruptly from the 
sea on both sides, but more especially on 
the east coast, while its central position is 
tolerably flat.” The mass thus presents the 
form of a shield, with its highest point 
nearer the east side than the west. As yet 
we have no data to show how far north the 
ice-sheet extends continuously ; but it is in 
any case quite sufficiently large to allow us 
to study the various phenomena and con- 
ditions connected with a glacial period, and 
to show the actual working of forces whose 
results are so plainly visible in the northern 
and central parts of Europe. Thus, as 
Nordenskiéld puts it, a journey across the 
country ‘‘affords as much interest to the 
geologist as an archzeologist would find if 
he had the opportunity of exploring a fully 


preserved settlement from the age of lake- | 


’ 


dwellings.” The number of crevasses was 
surprisingly small, though several of the 
party narrowly escaped being entombed by 
them, and of surface rivers there were 
practically none. 

Geologists will probably be a good deal 


exercised hy some of Dr. Nansen’s opinions | 


and theories with regard to ice-action, and it 
would be interesting to know why he con- 
siders red veils preferable tv blue or green 





expectations, and the sling thermometers 
only read as low as—22° Fahr. The lowest 
temperature could not therefore ‘‘ be deter- 
mined with accuracy ” (p. 58, vol. ii.) ; but 
on the night of September 11 Dr. Nansen 
put a minimum thermometer under his 
pillow, and “in the morning the spirit was 
a good way below the scale, which marked 
—35° Fahr.”’—and this was in the tent, in 
which six men were sleeping, and in which 
they had cooked their food with the spirit- 
lamp. As Dr. Nansen mentions (p. 67, 
vol. i.) that the mercury used for the arti- 
ficial horizon ‘‘ never froze at mid-day,” we 
may infer that it did freeze at night; and 
Prof. Mohn has calculated that the lowest 
records ‘‘probably” reached ‘ something 
like—50° Fahr.,” which is beyond all 
comparison the lowest temperature ever 
observed in the month of September. Con- 
sidering the limited means at his disposal, 
and the difficulty of taking observations at 
all on such a journey, Dr. Nansen has every 
reason to be proud of the results obtained ; 
and, as he modestly observes, his experiences 
“‘will enable future expeditions to manage 
their affairs better, and to go more leisurely 
and systematically to work.” 

The volumes are well and profusely illus- 
trated, there are some useful maps and 
sections, and the translation leaves nothing 
to be desired. Altogether, the book is worthy 
of the memorable achievement which it 
chronicles, and both will take an honourable 
place in the records of Arctic exploration. 
Apart frum the intrinsic merit and value of 
his work, all who have the cause of geo- 
graphical discovery at heart will be grateful 
to Dr. Nansen for having done so much to 
take away the reproach which certain recent | 
events have so unhappily brought upon it. [ 
We can “close this book” with a comfort- 
able feeling of security that there are no 
discreditable, or even unpleasant, ‘“ revela- 
tions”’ to follow. 

G. T. Tewr.e. 








The Sisters’ Tragedy, with other Poems. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. (Macmillan.) 


Tuts gift from an American poet to English 
poetry is charming for its daintiness, and 
welcome for its intrinsic worth. Mr. Aldrich 
is not a stranger to English readers, who 
long since learnt to prize the peculiar excel- 
lence of his verse. It has a refinement of 
form, a delicacy and grace of style, which 
belong to no common type and are entirely 
its own. There is perhaps no living poet, 
either in England cr in America, who has 
greater skill in the handling of our not too 
mellifluous language. He can make it ex- 


By 


press whatever he wishes to convey in it, 
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with a softness and elegance as marked as 





those qualities in the languages of Southern | Last Ceesar””—will show Mr. Aldrich’s power 


Another passage from the same poem—‘ The 


Europe, or with a terseness and epigrammatic | of terse epigrammatic expression : 
force of which they are not capable. His | « How little lasts in this brave world below ! 


genius has its limitations, of course. He 


does not attempt great subjects, or any that | 


demand—io borrow an illustration from a 
sister art—a broad canvas. His poems are 
cabinet pictures. But just as the accom- 
plished painter of cabinet pictures achieves 
results upon a small scale which are often 
more beautiful and effective than those 
obtained upon a larger one, so Mr. Aldrich 
compresses into a few pages matter which 
another writer might have elaborated, with 
far less effect, over many. The reader is 
not conscious of any compression. He 
misses nothing; there is indeed nothing 
absent that could have contributed to the 
completeness of the picture. Colour, atmo- 
sphere, story, essential details, all are there. 
What is not there is only that which would 
have been valueless if it had been present 
—the padding and subordinate filling-up 
which a big canvas makes necessary. The 
poem which gives its title to this volume is 
less than a hundred lines in length, but 
within that narrow compass is told the 
tragedy of two loves by which two lives were 
darkened. 


‘* Two sisters loved one§man ”’; 


to one of them he was married, but her 
passion for him was not returned. The 
other he really loved, but her passion for 
him was dissembled and hidden. When he 
was dead the sisters told each other the 
grim truth they had each before kept 
secret : 
cach to each 

Unveiled her soul with sobs and broken speech. 
Both still were young, in Jife’s rich summer yet ; 
And one was dark, with tints of violet 
Tn hair and eyes, and one was blond as she 
Who rose—a second daybreak—from the sea, 
Gold-tressed and azure-eyed. In that lone place, 
Like dusk and dawn, they sat there face to face.’’ 
The passage quoted is a fair example of 
Mr. Aldrich’s skill in suggested portraiture. 
Half a dozen lines suffice, if not to present 
to us the actual faces of the women, yet to 
enable us to realise their dark and fair 
beauty as completely as though we saw it. 
The “tints of violet in hair and eyes” are 
both a lovely image and a piece of accurate 
description ; the phrase “gold-tressed and 
azure-eyed ” may sound a little hackneyed, 
but it is raised from the commonplace by 
the allusion to Venus ; while the pithy pic- 
torial character of the last line— 
7 _ dusk and dawn, they sat there face to 

‘ace ’’— 
is inimitable. 

Mr. Aldrich can tell a powerful story with 
as little waste of materials as is observable 
in his pictures. Witness this bit of reflec- 
tion in the Tuileries gardens : 

** A spot to dream in, love in, waste one’s hours ! 

Temples and palaces, and gilded towers, 

And fairy terraces !—and yet, and yet 

Here in her woe came Marie Antoinette, 

Came sweet Corday, Du Barry with shrill cry, 

Not learning from her betters how to die ! 

Here, while the Nations watched with bated 

breath, 

Was held the saturnalia of Red Death ! 

For where that thin Egyptian shaft uplifts 

Its point to catch the dawn’s and sunsct’s drifts 

Of various gold, the busy Headsman stood . 

Place de la Concorde—no, the Place of Blocd 


on 


Love dies; hate cools ; the Cxezars come and go; 

Gaunt Hunger fattens, and the weak grow 

strong. 

Even Republics are not here for long !’’ 

Two of the most striking poems in this 
volume are dramatic in form; and though 
one would not say that Mr. Aldrich’s genius 
has much of the dramatic quality, he has 
yet given to the characters and incidents in 
these poems a true vividness. In one of 
them there are two characters only: onea 
Count Sergius, the other a lady masked (it 
is at a ball), whom he supposes to be the 
Pauline he wants to marry but cannot, while 
she is really the high-born Nastasia to 
whom he is pledged. The situation admits 
of bold treatment, and such it receives. 
The other drama—for it is of importance 
enough to be so-called—deals with a Franco- 
Spanish subject, and abounds in fine touches. 

But it must be admitted that Mr. Aldrich 
succeeds best in lyric verse. ne would 
imagine that he does not take life too 
seriously. All the charm of it, all the love 
and joy and beauty of it, serve him for the 
matter of his songs; and it is in this strain 
that he sings most happily— 

** T’ll not confer with Sorrow 
Till to-morrow ; 
But Joy shall have her way 
This very day. 
** Ho, eglantine and cresses 
For her tresses !— 
Let Care, the beggar, wait 
Outside the gate. 
‘© Tears if you will—but after 
Mirth and laughter ; 
Then, folded hands on breast 
And endless rest.’’ 
GrorGE CoTrerELL, 








Faith and Unfaith, and other Essays. By C. 


Kegan Paul. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 


A Servire father lately gave from his pul- 
pit the following exhortation : 

‘“‘ My children, if the Devil ever tempts you to 
think yourselves very superior persons, and to 
give good advice to poor siuners, who would be 
much better without it, say an Ave Mary, that 
you may have the grace to keep quiet.” 

This excellent warning might well be ap- 
plied to men of letters, in their critical 
capacity. The present age swarms with 
superior persons, enamoured of their own 
virtues, and ever set upon preaching the 
way of salvation in literature to poor simple 
folk, who are merely worried by fine theories 
and subtle expositions. There lives and 
writes among us but one critic who has the 
right to speak with authority; who by his 
great scholarship, his unfailing taste, and 
his complete mastery of style, may command 





our attention. That critic is Mr. Pater. 
Beside him, there is no one of supreme 


| power; able writers there are, learned and 


weighty, graceful and attractive, but not 
invested with plenary rights. It is not that 
we look with favour upon a monopoly in good 
criticism ; but if truth will out, that is the 
truth. And sometimes, wearied and con- 
founded by the hubbub of voices, all confident 
and clamorous, the simple reader longs to for- 


swear the reading of ail books but the great 
classics of the world. Yet we cannot always 
live at that great height; the immortals 
cannot be our constant companions, because 
we are unequal to them. Who could read 
Milton at odd moments? Milton, before 
| reading whom, said Lamb, there should 
| be “a solemn service of music.” And so, 
| to take Congreve’s phrase, we “‘ refine upon 
‘our pleasures”: and, instead of reading 
| the great classics, we sometimes like to read 
wise and pleasant things about them. But, 
unless the critic be himself a man of great 
genius, we resent his patronage of the 
great; and when clever writers chatter to 
us about the profound insight of the New 
Criticism, with all its show of scientitic 
method, we innocently wonder whether, in 
the opinion of these gentlemen, the great 
classies exist only to be classified. Rever- 
ence, courtesy, gentleness, are the becoming 
virtues of all who write upon the great 
achievements of literature. 

It is because criticism in this age has 
become thus arrogant and thus tedious, that 
we welcome the more heartily such a book 
as this collection of essays by Mr. Kegan 
Paul. It is sane, and it is simple; and 
how ill-used many an essayist would con- 
sider himself upon receiving that praise! 
For, whereas sanity and simplicity were 
once counted for good gifts, in these days 
an obscure and unwholesome manner is 
preferred : to be sensible is to be inartistic, 
and to cultivate sobriety is to hinder beauty. 
Could but an Horace or a Pope, a Quintilian 
or a Dr. Johnson, come among us, and visit 
our affectations with the scourge of his wit ! 
Failing that, the best thing is to cherish 
those books which quietly and pleasantly 
put before us the forgotten virtues of 
sound reason and of common sense. Mr. 
Kegan Paul has here gathered together 
seven essays from among his contribu- 
tions to various magazines. Four of them, 
** Faith and Unfaith,” ‘‘ Thomas 4 Kempis,” 
**Pascal’s Pensées,” and ‘The Story of 
Jean Calas,” deal with matters of religious 
sentiment; the rest, upon ‘‘ What we know 
of Shakspere,” “The Production and Life 
of Books,” and ‘‘On English Prose Style,” 
deal with literary things. These are some- 
what varied topics; but the careful reader 
will assent to the writer’s claim when he 
says : 

‘** To myself there appears wa spiritual affinity in 
most of them, in that they were the outcome of 
doubts and difficulties now at rest. It has 
seemed right, however few the matter may con- 
cern, that since the record of inward strife was 
given to the world, the same essays should be 
yublished with trifling necessary changes, show- 
ing that the strife is over, and with the intima- 
tion that, if I have been in error in what I have 
said concerning any of the church’s doctrines, I 
submit in this, as in all things, to her teaching.”’ 
The book has, therefore, this especial 
interest: that it is the work of one who has 
handled the great records of spiritual life 
and history in the spirit of inquiring Liberal- 
ism, and who has found an answer in the 
august doctrines of Catholic Christianity. 

** Plurima quaesivi: per singula quaeque cucurri : 
Nec quidquam inveni melius quam credere 

Christo.”’ 

Now the signal merit of the first essay, 





“Faith and Unfaith,” lies in its clear, 
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broad statement of the facts; it has no 
patience with elaborate compromise, and 
nice calculation, and precarious balance. 
There are certain things in which the mean 
must be wrone, and one of two extremes 
must be right. In the question of 
Faith and Unfaith, the mean is tenta- 
tive Christianity in all its forms; the 
extremes are the Catholic and Roman 
Church, and Positive Science. Probability is, 
indeed, as Butler and as Newman insist, the 
guide of life; but probability has its degrees, 
and a probability which is merely the 
expression of cowardice, prejudice, or fear, 
is worth little. The countless sects and 
heresies of Christendom have just this sort 
of probability on their side ; religions truth, 
they say, is uncertain, and Rome must be 
wrong, because to think so is a first prin- 
ciple of common sense; let us scrape 
together what beliefs we can, and trust in 
Providence. So, in the hope that what 
they hold will prove enough for safety, the 
severed churches and congregations abide 
in their narrow borders. Mr. Kegan Paul 


appeals primarily to such believers, showing | 


that from the first premises of faith follow 





| 





in logical order and in grand procession the | 


whole array of Catholic doctrines. ‘‘ The 
first step, I am master not to take”; but, 


that step taken, the whole journey is under- | 


taken. You may halt here and there, and 
imagine that you have found a home in some 


half-way house ; none the less, between the | F 
y / |There can be no doubt which of these 


complete suspension of judgment and the 
complete venture of faith, there is no ten- 
able position. This is worked out by Mr. 
Kegan Paul in detail; and, while there is 
no question of his strong assurance that 
truth lies only upon the Catholic side, he 
shows a generous appreciation of whatever 
is estimable in the doubts and difliculties of 
other men. Those who know his earlier 
volume of Biographical Sketches must have 
admired the cordial sympathy which, with 
no sacrifice of logic, could discern and 
respect the various excellences of Catholics, 
Anglicans, Protestants, Latitudinarians, 
and Agnostics. In the two essays upon 
Thomas 4 Kempis and upon Pascal, there is 
presented to us a fine contrast between 
two spiritual characters: the profound peace 
of cloistral meditation, and the profound 
faith of a soul long troubled by philosophy 
and bythe world. Quietist and enthusiast ! 
both Thomas and Pascal have something of 
either spirit; but the one gives us a calm 
consolation, and the other a consuming 
ecstasy ; and those in modern days, whose 
minds are restless and ill at ease, can find 
much to help them in these two teachers 
de contemptu Mundi. In contrast with such 
unhappy and querulous thinkers as Amiel 
and his fellow mystics of science, Thomas 
and Pascal are healthy and practical, for all 
their withdrawal from the noisy world ; for, 
as St. Bernard said, “ Si de fatuis virginibus 
es, congregatio tibi necessaria est: si de 
prudentibus, tu congregationi.”” Wherever 
the Jmitatio and the Jensées are read, 
Thomas a Kempis and Pascal have their 
congregations. 

The essay upon ‘The Story of Jean 
Ca'as” naturally induces the reader to com- 
sare it with Pattison’s essay, written, we 
Imagine, at the same time, and certainly 


suggested by the same book: Coquerel’s 
Etude Historique. Mr. Kegan Paul’s essay 
is not that which suffers in the comparison ; 
it shows admirably the artistic superiority 
of moderation to rhetoric. Pattison, for all 
his learned taste and his severe ideal, never 
wrote anything perfectly sober in tone; his 
prejudices, and a strange intellectual irrit- 
ability, got the better of him. The con- 
cluding paragraphs of either essay will 
illustrate the difference of manner. Pattison 
writes : 


““M. Coquerel ought to know his countrymen 
better than to think that even demonstrative 
evidence will procure from Catholic opinion 
justice for a Protestant. Reasonable and well 
informed men of course will see the truth. But 
the mass of Catholics are carefully protected 
from reason and information. We have little 
doubt that as long as the Catholic religion 
shall last, their little manuals of falsified 


| history will continue to repeat that Jean Calas 


murdered his son because he had become a 
convert to the Catholic faith.” 


Mr. Kegan Paul, who no less strongly 
condemns the cruel bigotry of the outrage, 
concludes thus : 


“T have endeavoured . . to make more 


audible, perhaps, to some, the cry, which rises 


louder and louder from men of all parties and 
creeds, for toleration and forbearance, greater 
belief in the virtues of our adversaries, and 


| greater trust in map.” 





passages has the greater sweetness and 
light. 

Of the other essays directly concerned 
with literature that upon English Prose is 
the most profitable for the present day. It 
insists upon the necessity of good work- 
manship in an age tolerant of slovenliness. 
To take once more a writer so scholarly as 
Pattison, we find him writing thus iu his 
Memoirs : 


‘*Even at this day a country squire or rector 
on landing with his cub under his wing in 
Oxford, tinds himself much at sea, &c.” 


And of late Mr. Symonds and Mr. Arthur 
Galton have exposed many similar faults 
in his style. When so laborious and 
judicious a writer can so fail, what can be 
expected of the canaille écrivante, of the 
seribbling herd? Mr. Kegan Paul has 
no merey upon technical blunders; good 
writing must be correct, before all else. 
He gives excellent advice and useful warn- 
ing ; he points to approved patterns of good 
work; he dwells upon the patience, care, 
and simplicity indispensable to success. 
The account of Shakspere is itself a fine 
example of an enthusiasm which is ardent 
yet perfectly restrained : no German heavi- 
ness, no fashionable English rhetoric. Mr. 
Kegan Paul can read without self-reproach 
the last words of his own book : 


““A great responsibility is laid on those who 
write, and also on those who read. If we 
leave the circulating library on one side, and 
study the acknowledged great writers, in them 
devoutly read by day, on them meditate by 
night, so shall the great treasure of speech 
committed to our charge suffer no diminishing 
nor loss.” 


Lionen Jounson. 





“Great Writers.”—Sheridan. 
C. Sanders. (Walter Scott.) 


Mr. Sanpvers was at a two-fold disadvantage 
in writing this monograph. In the first 
place, any attempt to draw a very accurate 
portrait of Sheridan is foredoomed to failure, 
or at least to slight success. Notwith- 
standing the interest he excited by his wit, 
his eloquence, his social gifts, his relations 
with the Prince of Wales, and the contrast 
shown between his early success and final 
penury, we are still without anything that 
can be called a full and authentic record of 
his career and character. Moore might have 
produced such a work in his well-known 
‘‘ Life”; but it unfortunately happened that 
he did not take very kindly to his task, 
merely glanced at the family correspondence 
placed at his disposal, often allowed the 
biographer to be sunk in the partisan, and 
wrote too soon after the dramatist’s death 
to speak freely upon matters which we 
should be glad to see completely elucidated. 
Mrs. Norton, after pointing out many errors 
in the biography, announced an intention 
to fill this gap by means of the papers just 
referred to, but died before she could pen 
a syllable for the intended book. The 
second disadvantage under which Mr. 
Sanders labours is that, in the treatment 
of the subject on a small scale, he has 
been forestalled by other able writers, 
notably by Mr. G. G. Sigmund, who 
approached it with no little sympathy and 
insight, and by Mrs. Oliphant, whoze volume 
on Sheridan is not one of the worst in the 
‘Men of Letters” series. His temerity in 
this case, however, is not ill-justified by 
the result. If the comparisons he risks are 
sometimes in his disfavour, it must at least 
be said that he has given us an attractive 
little mélange of biography and criticism. 
Naturally enough, a good deal of space 
is devoted to Sheridan’s achievements as a 
dramatist, upon which nine-tenths of his 
fame now depends. For one person who 
has read the imperfect reports of his speeches 
against Hastings there are thousands who 
are well acquainted with the ‘‘ School for 
Scandal ” and “ The Rivals.” It is curious to 
think how little power of invention is shown 
in any of the plays bearing his name. He 
was usually content to take his incidents 
and characters from what he had seen 
on the stage or read. Mr. Sanders regards 
these literary thefts as insignificant, but 
is constrained to make admissions that 
warrant a somewhat severer view of the 
matter. It is permissible to doubt 
whether the ‘‘School for Scandal” would 
have existed at all if Congreve had not 
written ‘‘The Double Dealer.” Joseph 
Surface’s relations with Lady Teazle and 
Maria, as Mr. Sanders points out, are ‘very 
similar to those between Maskwell, Lady 
Touchwood, and Cynthia, though Congreve 
provides an additional complication by 
making Lady Touchwood in love with 
Mellefont, the Charles Surface of the piece, 
who, it may be noted, has a friend called 
Careless.” The late Mr. Oxenford once told 
me that an anticipation of the screen-scene 
occurs in a Spanish comedy which found 
its way to the Parisian stage in the seven- 
teenth century; but it is needless to luok 
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beyond the dénouement of “The Double 
Dealer” to detect the genesis of this most 
effective device of theatrical art. Charles 
and Joseph Surface obviously come from 
Tom Jones, with the addition in the second 
case of touches borrowed from Malvil in 
Arthur Murphy’s “ Know Your Own Mind.” 
For the scandal-scenes Sheridan was in- 
debted to the “ Misanthrope,” to Wycherley’s 
so-called adaptation of that play, and again 
to the ever-present ‘‘ Double Dealer.” In his 
mother’s story, Diss Sidney Biddulph, there is 
something analogous to Sir Oliver Surface’s 
return from India in disguise—an incident 
formerly supposed to have been derived 
from Regnard’s “ Retour Imprévu,” pro- 
duced at the Théaitre Francais in 1700, or 
from Fielding’s ingenious little adaptation 
thereof. As for ‘‘ The Rivals,” neither Bob 
Acres nor Mrs. Malaprop is an original 
character, the latter being simply an elabora- 
tion of Mrs. Tryfort in ‘‘A Trip to Bath.” 
Moliére supplies the groundwork of ‘St. 
Patrick’s Day,” and ‘‘The Critic” is sub- 
stantially an old idea in an altered form. 
But all these plagiarisms should not blind 
us to the fact that in other respects 
Sheridan’s plays have an_ excellence 
peculiar to themselves. He usually con- 
trived to improve upon what he appro- 
priated. He was a dramatic milliner of 
the first order. He brought to his task a 
combination of qualities separately rare— 
sparkling wit, fine satirical humour, wide 
observation of the world about him, and 
an intuitive perception of the laws of theatri- 
cal effect. 

For many reasons it would have heen 
better for Sheridan if he had never entered 
the House of Commons. Regarded as a 
whole, his political career does him but slight 
honour. Eloquence was the only gift that 
he possessed for parliamentary life. He 
had none of the breadth of vision or the 
calculating sagacity of the great statesman. 
His powerful declamations against Hastings 
show ‘‘no appreciation of the necessities 
of empire.” ‘The real character and ten- 
deney of the French Revolution entirely 
escaped his notice. He long occupied the 
position of a mere party gladiator, of a 
resolute and acrimonious opponent of any- 
thing the ministry might propose. He 
could even resist Pitt’s free-trade measures 
for Ireland, well aware as he must have 
been that they were of the highest im- 
portance to the welfare of that country. 
Mr. Sanders goes so far as to think that no 
real conviction is to be traced in Sheridan’s 
casual advocacy of the cause of reform and 
abolition, and that his praises of the Revo- 
lution were inspired quite as much by faction 
and party spirit as by any real zeal for 
liberty. How little his fighting ardour 
was blended with discretion or political 
knowledge was shown towards the end of 
1788, when, in one of the debates on the 
Regency Bill, he not only echoed Fox’s 
contention that the Prince of Wales 
had an inherent right to the government 
during the King’s incapacity—a strange 
doctrine, as Pitt hastened to point out, to 
be propounded by a Whig—but warned the 
House of the danger of provoking his Royal 
Highness to assert that right. If, as Mr. 
Sanders suggests, the rivalry between 








Sheridan and Burke had become keen 
enough to make a quarrel between them 
inevitable, it did not excuse or even palliate 
the wanton and insulting attack by the 
former on the latter, so long his friend, in 
reference to the Revolution—an attack 
which helped in no inconsiderable degree 
to break up the great Whig party. Self- 
respect was not one of Sheridan’s strong 
points, but he never showed less of it than 
he did in consenting to figure as a sort of 
henchman to the Prince of Wales, as “a 
minor actor on the ignoble stage of Carlton 
House politics.” Either from laziness, or 
want of conviction, or very probably both, 
his name is unconnected with a single legis- 
lative measure, although a thousand evils 
in those days were calling loudly for redress, 
Altogether, there is comparatively little in 
Sheridan’s political record to evoke admira- 
tion. That little is made up of his prowess 
as a speaker, an incorruptibility proof 
against all temptation, and the patriotic part 
he played on one or two occasions in his 
declining years. 

Mr. Sanders omits to notice one speech by 
which Sheridan produced a deep impression 
on the country. In 1810, when the inquiry 
into the policy and management of the 
wretched Walcheren expedition came on in 
the House of Commons, Charles Yorke, at 
the instance of the government, moved the 
standing order for the exclusion of strangers, 
thereby getting rid cf the newspaper re- 
porters. Sheridan had already argued 
against the power of a single member to 
stifle publicity in this way, and was not 
sorry, of course, to have an opportunity of 
returning to the charge. No one who is 
alive to the power of words can read 
with indifference what he uttered on this 
occasion : 


**Give me but the liberty of the Press and I 
will give the Minister a venal House of Peers 
—I will give him a corrupt and servile House 
of Commons—I will give him the full swing 
of the patronage of office—I will give him the 
whole host of ministerial influence—I will give 
him all the power that place confers upon him 
to purchase up submission and overawe resist- 
ance ; and yet, armed with the liberty of the 
Press, I wiil go forth to meet him undis- 
mayed ; I will attack his mighty edifice with 
that mightier engine; I will shake down 
from its height corruption, and bury it amidst 
the ruin of the abuses it was meant to 
shelter.” 


More than one writer has thought that in 
this speech Sheridan eclipsed all his previous 
efforts. ‘‘The few sentences in which he 
thrilled the House on the liberty of the 
press in 1810,” writes Brougham in his 
Statesmen of the Reign of George TIL, 
‘‘were worth, perhaps, all his elaborated 
epigrams and forced flowers on the Begum 
charge, or all his denunciations of 
Napoleon.” They at least prove that his 
command of a certain kind of oratory had 
not diminished with lapse of time. 
Freperick Hawkins. 








NEW NOVELS. 

The Other Man's Wife. 
Winter. In 2 vols. (White.) 

Ihr Evil Genius. By ¥. Boyle. 
(Chapman & Tfall.) 

Guy Mervin. By Brandon Roy. In 3 vols, 
(Spencer Blackett. ) 

A Modern Marriage. By the Marquise 
Clara Lanza. (Heinemann.) 

The Slave of his Will. By Lady Florence 
Cuninghame. (Spencer Blackett.) 


The Lost Heiress. By Ernest Glanville, 
(Chatto & Windus. ) 


My Brother Basil, By FE, Neal. 
burgh: Oliphant & Co.) 


The Romance of a Lawn Tennis Tournament, 
By Lady Dunboyne. (Trischler.) 


The Type-written Letter. By R. H. Sherard, 
(Trischler. ) 


Tuere are certain novels which come as a 
boon and a blessing to the jaded reviewer, 
worried out of his temper in the effort to 
mentally gauge, and afterwards describe 
judicially, the precise merits and defects of 
that mild mediocrity which is the pervading 
feature of modern fiction. John Strange 
Winter’s novels belong to the class men- 
tioned. You know in a moment what to 
expect when you take up one of her books. 
There will be nothing in it of a profound 
nature, nothing intensely tragic or morbid 
or sensational; and—greatest blessing of 
all—there will be no attempt to illustrate 
dreary truisms by page after page of shallow 
philosophy. She is an author whose aim is 
to amuse rather than to instruct; and within 
the limits she has set herself the work is 
undoubtedly well done. The aim is not 
very exalted; the portraits are, perhaps, 
even getting a little hackneyed; but the 
narrative is always natural and enter- 
taining. There is no striking novelty 
in The Other Man’s Wife. Neither Major 
Cosmo Dennis of the 15th Hussars, who 
behaves in a brutal manner to his wife 
Ethel, nor Lieutenant Trevor, his junior 
officer, who is led into a dangerous though 
not dishonourable intimacy with the latter, 
who has been his favourite playmate in 
boyhood, is treated on different limes from 
the usual’ run of this author’s military 
characters. Yet there is scarcely a dull 
page from beginning to end; and the 
reader’s only complaint will be that the 
ultimate fortunes of some of the subordinate 
characters, notably the stolid servant, Judge, 
who makes such charmingly ridiculous love 
to Ethel’s French maid, are passed over in 
silence. 


Mr. Frederick Boyle, who has already 
appeared more than once in the character of 
a novelist, is in many respects the complete 
opposite of the writer whose work we have 
just noticed. His scenes are by no means 
limited to garrison towns, many of his char- 
acters are decidedly original, and his style 
is altogether of a more ambitious order. 
Yet Ler Evil Genius is not entitled to rank 
highly as a novel. Perhaps it is the very 
ambitiousness of the composition—composi- 
tion is the word which best expresses his 
writings — that is the author’s greatest 


By John Strange 


In 3 vols, 
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stumbling-block. Himself evidently a man 
of considerable culture and thought, he has 
unfortunately failed to make his puppets 
anything more than the reflex presentments 
of his own individuality, so far, at least, as 
regards their conversational methods. ‘The 
words may be nominally the words of 
Sir Fairfax Garbel, the cynical old diploma- 
tist, of Henry Garbel, his grandson and 
heir, of Richard and Blanch Plowden, the 
discontented grandchildren, or of John 
Oliver, the artist-philesopher ; in reality 
they are the words of Mr. Boyle, as he 
would have spoken, had he for the moment 
assumed the character of any one of these 
personages. We get whole chapters replete 
with polished epigram and sparkling re- 
partee; but the generality of readers soon 
weary of conversations kept up at high 
pressure, and prefer something that makes 
less demand upon theirintelligence. The plot, 
though rather complicated, is a fairly good 
one; and Nellie Garbel, a child of nature 
reared among Indians, who turns out to 
be a granddaughter of Sir Fairfax, is an 
ingenious and interesting creation. 


Guy Mervin is a book written with a good 
deal of vigour and dramatic liveliness, and 
it is not till the first volume is past that the 
narrative begins to assume a_ distinctly 
religious colouring. In itself there is, of 
course, no reason why the introduction of 
a pious element should detract from the 
interest of any novel. If Sir Guy Mervin, 
a raw and by no means religiously disposed 
youth of twenty, has the misfortune to fall 
violently in love with Lady Elaine Monk, 
his neighbour’s wife, it is no doubt satis- 
factory that an awakenment to the know- 
ledge of divine truth should opportunely 
oceur, and give him strength to resist the 
insidious temptation. Still one would prefer 
to find some more solid and tangible scheme 
of belief than is formulated in these pages. 
The use of such vague expressions as 
‘‘ finding the Saviour,” or “reposing in 
Divine Love,” as a comprehensive definition 
of religion, apart from any detailed creed or 
any system of practical worship, reduces 
religion to a mere matter of sentiment and 
emotion. It is insufficient for the deeper 
inquirer; it is wholly unsatisfactory as a 
basis of morals ; and, as a matter of expe- 
rience, it is associated with some of the worst 
features of revivalism. That Lady Elaine 
Monk, after being liberated by the death of 
her brutal husband, and enabled at last to 
marry Sir Guy Mervin, should fall into a 
rapid decline and die peacefully in all the 
bliss of a complete, if rather tardy, conver- 
sion, is in keeping with the traditional 
method of story-writing adopted by authors 
holding religious views of this sort. 


There is a species of pleasantry, beloved 
of schoolboys and not unpractised by older 
persons of feeble wit, known as the “ sell.” 
its point consists mainly in absence of point ; 
the fun, such as it is, lies in arousing the 
interest of your audience by what promises 
to be a good story, and then disappointing 
them with some inane anticlimax. A Modern 
Marriage certainly deserves to be ranked as 
a “sell.” Philip Latimer, a plodding 
literary man, has been married for a year 
or so to a shallow-natured and yain little 





woman, who, becoming tired of poverty and 
humble surroundings, allows herself to fall 
an easy victim to the first gentlemanly 
scoundrel who addresses himself to the task 
of leading her astray. So far all is well; 
and the story, pitiful as is its theme, is 


cleverly managed up to a certain point, and | 
embellished with a number of racy anecdotes, | 


in the best style of the society journalist. 
It is rather hard, therefore, upon the reader 
that, when the narrative has reached the 
point where Philip surprises his wife in the 
hachelor apartments of Harold Wayne, her 
lover, and vigorously denounces him, it 
should suddenly stop short, just when one is 
most anxious to know how the matter finally 
ended. However, there is not, perhaps, 
much lost to the world by the omission. 


In The Slave of his Wiil, Iris Winton, a 
young heiress of great personal beauty, 
falls under the spell of Ivan Zellanoff, a 
Russian possessed of dangerous mesmeric 
powers, and not very scrupulous in his use 
of them. Ultimately she is married to Jack, 
son and heir of Lord Enderby ; but Zellanoft 
continues to employ his faculty of fascina- 
tion, until finally induced to desist. As the 
rank of a science is now claimed for the 
phenomena of hypnotism, it must, we sup- 
pose, be admitted as a legitimate theme for 
a novel; but it is a theme which few 
writers seem able to handle temperately. 
Lady Cuninghame is not guilty of any 
particular extravagance in her descriptions ; 
and as she is gifted with a light and 
lively narrative vein, her book might have 
deserved a warm recommendation, if she 
had not chosen so unlucky a subject. We 
are tired to death of hypnotic novels, and 
there is so little variety in the phenomena 
that scarcely any room is left for original 
treatment. 


Although Zhe Lost Heiress is a story best 
suited for boys, there are many older readers 
who will be interested in Mr. Glanville’s 
narrative of some episodes in the Zulu war, 
including personal notices of several British 
officers and Zulu warriors actually engaged 
in the contest. As regards the construction 
of the tale, its merely descriptive parts 
leave nothing to be desired, but the plot 
would be clearer if the family relationships 
and antecedents of the leading characters 
were explained a little more fully. And 
although the reader is sufficiently prepared 
in the course of the narrative for the identi- 
fication of Mary Rath with the lost heiress, 
there is no satisfactory reason given why 
she and her father should have been hiding 
themselves for ten years or more in the 
wilds of Africa. 


When a novel opens with the rescue of 
an unknown infant from death, and the 





next scene discloses the same foundling, 
now grown up to manhood, but still igno- 
rant of his parentage, while at the same 
time it is incidentally mentioned that the 
Earl of Otterbourne, whose estate is in the 
neighbourhood, lacks a direct heir through 
the supposed loss of an only son in infancy, 
not much ingenuity is required for guessing | 
the ultimate dénouement. My Brother Basit 
is not a badly conceived story, though the 
author often writes with that sublime 





indifference to probability which is common 





among lady novelists. Thus, Colonel 
Hazelford, the wicked heir-presumptive, 
who uses all his art to prevent the discovery 
of the real heir, is conveniently sent off at 
the end of the tale to hide his head in fear 
and shame, leaving Basil in undisturbed 
possession. In real life, Colonel Hazelford 
would only be waiting quietly for the death 
of Lord Otterbourne to lay claim to the 
title and estates with every chance of 
succeeding. There is a gushing amiability 
and tone of reverent hero-worship about 
the narrative, which will find great favour 
among a certain class of readers; and to 
these the conclusion of the story, which 
lands hero and heroine in the elysium of 
the British peerage, will also be an 
attraction. 


Two shilling novelettes from the same 
publishing firm conclude our list. A good 
deal of smart business is transacted during 
the week of gaiety over which the action of 
The Romance of a Lawn Tennis Tournament 
extends. Within that period a young Irish 
peer and an elderly English colonel have 
had time to make the acquaintance of, fall in 
love with, and propose marriage to, a young 
lady recommended by her beauty, her man- 
ners, and her extraordinary skill in lawn 
tennis, but unfortunate in possessing a 
disreputable father and a sister of advanced 
Bohemian proclivities. The incidents are 
certainly romantic enough, and the style 
lively. 

The Type-written Letter contains, among 
other things, the murder of a husband, the 
condemnation to death of his innocent 
wife, a sensational reprieve, a broken head, 
a six weeks’ delirium, a second murder, 
and, finally, the arrest of the authors of all 
this mischief. From this it will be evident 
that there is no lack of excitement in the 
book; and, if probabilities are a little 
violated here and there, no one will on that 
account quarrel with an author who keeps 
us thoroughly well interested by means of 
ingenious and thrilling narrative. 

Jonun Barrow ALLEN. 








SOME BOOKS ON GREEN HISTORY, 


THE Nations.”—Pericles and 
the Golden Aye of Athens. By Evelyn Abbott. 
(Putnam’s Sons.) The famous son of 
Xanthippus makes by his position and talents 
an excellent centre round which to group a 
general picture of his town or even of his 
nation. Such Mr. Watkiss Lloyd found him in 
his admirable Aye of Pericles, and so Mr. 
Abbott has now treated him in a sketch 
which, though it includes a great deal, is on a 
smaller scale. That Mr. Abbott does not 
judge altogether favourably of his hero is, in our 
opinion, a misfortune; but he writes of him 
without bitterness, and gencrally gives his 
readers means of deciding for themselves. It 
is true that no serious attempt seems made to 
justify the first of his two charges against 
Pericles—‘“‘ that he destroyed a form of govern- 
ment under which his city attained to the 
height of her prosperity, and that he plunged 


‘“ HEROES OF 


| her into a hopeless and demoralising war.” But 


as to the second, and as to certain smaller 
points connected with it, Mr. Abbott is explicit 
(pp. 200, 248, 262, 359), and argues fairly 
enough, if not so as to carry conviction. 
Pericles’ hostility to Sparta was, he seems ta 
think, the fatal thing. Yet it would he difficult 
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to show from our authorities that Pericles had 
any settled hostility to Sparta. If Sparta 
would have left Athens alone ard abstained 
from underhand plots against her, Pericles 
would have been glad to leave Spartaalone. If 
there was direct hestility anywhere, it was 
felt against Pericles by Sparta, by the 
state which demanded the expulsion of the 
Curse of the Alcemaeonidae. If, 


again, | work which Hellenized the Eastern world ? 


a creature of impulse and adventure. But, if 
Holm has conceived his character of Alexander 
in plain and sober fashion, that monarch is 
saved from being prosaic by the greatness of 
his acts and of their results. He did too much 
to be commonplace. But, it may be asked, did 
he mean to do all that he actually brought 
about? Or did he merely set blind causes at 
Or, 





Pericles’ ‘‘ constant eftorts to win the control of | as a third possibility, was he merely the tool of 


the Corinthian Guif brought on him” (? on 
Athens) ‘“‘ the biter hatred of Corinth,” we 
must remember that, if the war had found 
Athens without any footing on the Gulf, things 


would have gore much more hardly with her. | 


| down and justifying a policy. 


Mr. Abbott is tco good a strategist to have 
overlooked the value of Sicyon to Athens, and 
Pericles was but dcing his duty to the state 
which trusted itself to him. But, apart from 
cur difference of opinion here, we find every- 
thing to praise in Mr. Abbott’s book. It is 
needless to say that itis accurate, and that it is 
clear. It contains a wonderful variety of topics, 
and some of the very best of Mr. Abbott’s 
writing is to be found in his remarks on Attic 
tragedy. ‘The whole volume gives a well- 
balanced picture of the Golden Age of Athens : 
the lights and the shades are all there; and one 
feels that it is the creation of a man long 
acquainted with all the evidence which bears 
upon his subject. The manner is wider and 
more free than in Mr. Abbott's History of 
Greece ; there is more amplitude of style and 
happy boldness in assertion. Too guarded 
writing, that great danger of learned men, has 
been avoided; and a judicious use of the 
language of Herodotus, Thucydides, «and 
Aeschylus strengthens the local colouring. 
The plates are numerous, often good (as 
especially those at pp. 72, 96), rarely poor (as at 
p. 134). The villa Albani, by the way (p. 326), 
is near Rome, not near Naples. 

Griechische Geschichte. Von A. Holm. Dritter 
Band. (Berlin: Calvary; London: Nutt.) 
Twenty-nine chapters, as full of matter as an 
egg is full cf meat, here carry the story of 
Greek affairs down to the deaths of Timoleon 
and of Alexander the Great. The former, an 
elderly man, who did useful work, but was 
studiously moderate in his language about him- 
self, has given rise to little discussion. The 
latter, young, brilliant, and knowing well how 
to advertise himself, bas exerciscd countless 
pens, ancient and modern. But not all have 
contributed to his good name. Notoriety 
brings obloquy, and it is a nice question how 
far an honest historian is bound to mention all 
that has ever been said against his hero’s 
character. On the one hand, to omit discredit- 
able rumours might be called suppression of 
facts. On the other, evil may be said of any- 
one. Mistakes may blacken a character, and 
there is no limit to the activity of lying tongues. 
If a historian once print an accusation, readers 
will believe it, or at least remember it, even 
when he shows that he can find no foundation 
forit. Why should he be compelled to repeat 
what he does not believe, merely because some- 
one once said it? Holm settles the question 
rightly, as we think, by omitting much 
personal gossip about Alexander. He is not 
blind to that prince’s faults,“but he only notices 
what is well-attested. Indeed, there is so much 
matter extant about Alexander that it is quite 
necessary to make a selection, and, while doing 
no violence to the record, to bring out most 
plainly what seems to the historian most true 
and most weighty. In Holm’s picture we miss, 


|his age? We have to ask similiar questions 


about several great men of antiquity, and we 
can seldom answer them with certainty, because 
of our want of documents. We have no 
intimate letters of Alexander, no speeches laying 
We have little 
more than a bare statement from outside of 
what hedid. To infer from this what he meant 
to do is more or less hazardous; and a great 
living historian has always seemed to us to be 
on dangerous ground in delivering as sure his 
subjective reconstruction of Caesar’s character 
and aims. But there are some facts 
which speak as plainly as documents—though 
historians often exaggerate their number—and 
there is evidence of this kind that Alexander 
fully intended not merely to conquer the 
Orientals, but also to humanise and civilise 
them. (See, for instance, Strabo, p. 517, of 
which passage Holm makes no mention.) A 
point about Alexander, on which, perhaps, 
opinion cannot be so firmly made up as on his 
plans for civilisation, is his attitude towards his 
own divinity. Did he believe in it? or did he 
consciously mean to deceive the world and to 
use his imputed deity as an aid to government, 
like Lysander or Napoleon I. ? Holm chooses the 
former alternative. He reminds us_ that 
Alexander was the son of the superstitious 
Olympias. He thinks’ that the priests of 
Ammon were perhaps serious in their oracle, 
and that the king might well believe what was 
affirmed on such authority. But, for ourselves, 
we should like to unite both points of view. 
Alexander seems to us more calculating in this 
matter than Holm makes him. He probably 
did believe, at least sometimes, in his own 
godhead-—otherwise he would have convinced 
but few persons; but he was also determined 
that the part of a god should not suffer by his 
acting. He had an enthusiastic side, which 
made him take action on some of his Homeric 
studies; but he also understood what was 
expected of a new Dionysus, and he carried it 
out. In short, he was young, but he was 





crafty. The town-name Alexandria boldly 
ranged him along with the deities who gave 
names to Herakleia, Poseidonia, or Apollonia. 
We have not space to deal further with the 
many interesting questions which Holm’s 
new volume raises; but we must say of it, as 
we said of the earlier ones, that it is excellent. 
Critical, sober, yet entertaining, it is one of the 
best histories which have appeared in our 
time. 

Theben. Von E. Fabricius. (Freiburg 
I-B.: Mohr; London: Williams & Norgate.) 
No one of the larger Greek towns has so slight 
remains of ancient buildings to show as seven- 
gated Thebes. The lie of the ground does not 
offer any great help to the modern enquirer, 
and the allusions of classical writers to Theban 
topography are generally indefinite and often 
contradictory. It is, therefore, no wonder that 
the topography has been a matter of great 
uncertainty, and Prof. Fabricius has done well 


after a personal inspection of the site. 





to publish the results to which he has been led | 
Dis- | 


a 


apparently not in masses but in lines, and 
sometimes accompanied by low banks of earth. 
In these tiles he recognises the coping put on 
top of walls of sun-dried brick to throw the 
rain off, and in the banks he finds degraded 
remains of the brick itself. On these lines then 
ran the city wall, and he maps the city out as 
occupying aun irregular oblong, longest from 
cast to west. In one place at least his view 
has been contirmed by the later discovery 
underground of stone foundations, apparently 
belonging to a gate tower. So far as one can 
judge without personal inspection, his outline 
of the walls seems better substantiated than his 
identification of sites within their peribolos, 
though here he has been very ingenious in com- 
bination. He is, however, probably right in 
identifving (with Ulrichs) the Kadineia with the 
site of the present town, and in making the 
south wall of the Kadmeia coincide with the 
south wall of the city. Thebes had shrunk back 
into its acropolis, the Kadmeia, in the time of 
Pausanias ; and Arrian’s account of the attack 
of Alexander on the city seems to require but 
one wall on the south side. Yet it is hard to 
tell why Pausanias spoke of the rest of Theles 
as 4 wéAus } karo if it included hills higher than 
its own acropolis. 

Wanderungen auf Klassischem DBeden. Von 
W. Freund. Hefte 1 and 2. (Breslau: Wohl- 
farth; London: Nutt.) An excellent little 
reading-book for anyone who wants easy 
German on an interesting topic, or wishes for 
a good series of sketches of the fields and seas 
made famous by Greek victories. The sites 
dealt with are Marathon, Thermopylae, 
Salamis, Plataeac, Delphi, and Olympia ; 
and each is illustrated with a plan or views. 
We strongly recommend Herr Freund’s pamph- 
let to all students of ancient history. He 
puts the obscure battle of Marathon in the 
clearest light we have yet seen, and makes it 
more probable than it appeared before that the 
Persian cavalry was on board the ships when 
Miltiades attacked. Miltiades had fairly out- 
generalled Datis and Artaphernes by appearing, 
not on the plain of Marathon, but in one of the 
narrow valleys which lead inland. Here the 
Persian cavalry could not be used; and, if the 
Athenians were attacked and defeated, they 
would not be annihilated, but would merely 
be pushed further inland. In short, the 
Athenians could not well be got at; and yet 
their position enabled them to take the Persians 
on the right flank, if the Persians marched on 
Athens by the road. Darius’s generals, there- 
fore, having lost all the advantages of the 
ground, shipped the cavalry and prepared to 
sail round to Athens. But then this view re- 
duces the battle so much in importance that 
one does not see why the Persians were afraid 
to fight again elsewhere on Attic soil. Nor is it 
perhaps quite likely that the Persian camp was 
‘‘etwa zwischen demheutigen Kato Suli und 
dem Drakonera-Gebirge,” for then it would 
have been planted exactly on the larger marsh. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


We hear that the Hibbert trustees have in- 
vited M. James Darmesteter to deliver the 
annual course of lectures for next year, and 


‘that the subject will be ‘‘ The Religion of the 
| Parsis.”” 


Tue next volume in the series of ‘‘ The 
Queen’s Prime Ministers,” to be published in 
May, will be a Life of Mr. Gladstone, written 
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contented with the views of Ulrichs (1841) and | 
Forchhammer (185+), he has walked over the | 
ground and searched it for remains; and the | 
theories arising in this way he has tested by 
confronting them with ancient texts. His 
surest guide seems to have been fragments of 
well-burnt tiles, glazed on one side, found | 


without great regret, many familiar details. | 
The drunken tyrant, the knight-errant, the 
lover of Tha'estria, is out of sight. The civilis- 
ing conqueror has taken his place. But the 
latter cannot civilise, though he may conquer, 
without careful adjustment of means to ends. 
He is more reasonable and less interesting than 


by Mr. George W. E. Russell. It will have 
for frontispiece a new portrait, reproduced in 
photogravure. 

Messrs. JAMES R. Oscoop, McILvAINE, & 
Co., of Albemarle-street, have this week made 
their first appearance as London publishers, 
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Among their announcements are Mr. George 
Du Maurier’s novel, *‘ Peter Ibbetson,” illus- 
trated by the author, which will first appear in 
Harper's Magazine, beginning with the June 
number; a novel written by Rhoda Broughton 
in collaboration with Elizabeth Bisland—who 
is, we believe, a travelled American; and two 
volumes of Essays by Prof. St. George 
Mivart. In addition, many American books 
are promised, and a series of foreign fiction, 
to be entitled ‘‘ Red Letter Stories.” 


Mr. Larrp Crowes, one of the council and 
a member of the arts committee of the Royal 
Naval Exhibition, has prepared a popular 
handbook entitled. All about the Royal Navy, 
which will be published in a few days by 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. The book will treat of 
such subjects as the duties of the Navy, battle- 
ships and heavy guns past and present, torpe- 
does and explosives, sailors as they were and 
are, how to enter the Royal Navy, &c. It aims 
generally at furnishing such information as 
will enable laymen to take an intelligent in- 
terest in the exhibition. 

Mr. T. Fisuner Unwin has nearly in readi- 
ness With Gordon in China, being Letters from 
the late Lieut. T. Lyster, R.E., edited by his 
sister, Miss E. A. Lyster. The substance is 
given of many letters by ‘‘ Chinese Gordon” 
to the Lieutenant, who was his personal friend 
for many years; and the book will also 
contain a portrait of Lyster. 


Mrs. Ovrenant’s memoir of Laurence Oli- 
phant will appear immediately. It will be in 
two volumes, with portraits of both Laurence 
Oliphant and his wife. 


Mr. WILLIAM MARKIEIM is preparing for 
publication with the Clarendon Press an edition 
of The Misanthrope, with an introduction and 
notes, intended to illustrate the social history of 
the times, the dress, manners, and the bistorical 
characters depicted in the play. An account is 
given of the two genuine portraits of Moli¢re, 
one of which is in the green room of the 
Comédie Francaise at Paris, and the other in 
the Duke d’Aumale’s gallery at Chantilly. A 
letter from the great actor Delaunay about the 
leading character in the play is inserted in the 
introduction. 

Messrs. C. Wuirrvincuam & Co, announce 
the publication, in May, of a small volume of 
poems by Mr. Herbert P. Horne, entitled 
Diversi Colores. The volume will be printed 
at the Chiswick Press, with ornaments from the 
designs of the author, and issued in a limited 
edition of 500 copies. 


AmoncG Mr. Elliot Stock’s announcements for 
the present season are the following volumes 
of verse: Sougs of Day and Night, by Dr. A. 
B. Grosart ; Dora, by K. Fenton; Day Dain 
and other Poems, by J. Mellor; and Weeds from 
a Wild Garden. 


Messrs, ALEXANDER & SnEPHEARD have 
in the press a new edition of the J/istory of the 
ree Churches of England, by the late Herbert 
Skeats. As the author was unable before his 
death to carry out his intention of thoroughly 
revising the work, it will be undertaken by Mr. 
Charles 8. Miall, author of ‘‘The Life of the 
late Mr. Henry Richard,” who will continue the 
history from 1851, at which it stopped short, 
to the present time. The volume, which will 
be issued in a popular form, will contain an 
account of the rise and progress of Dissent from 
the Revolution downward, with sketches of its 
prominent representatives, 

TuE Wyclif Society has now ready its volume 
for 1892, Prof. Loserth’s edition of De 
Kucharistia, with a full introduction by the 
editor, discus ;sing the Reformer’s views of the 
sacrament. The volume for 1893, De Blas- 
phemia, editel by Mr. M. H. Daziewicki, is 


| nearly ready ; and the books for 1894 and 1895 


are in the press. When Mr. Dziewicki has 
| finished his edition of Wyclif’s works on Logic, 
he means.to edit the miscellaneous Philosophical 
Works in one volume. 


Tue first edition (consisting of one thousand 
copies) of the Rev. Dr. Kinns’s new work, 
Graven in the Rock, was more than subscribed 
for before the day of publication. A second 
| edition is now in the press, and will be ready 
in a few days. 


Mr. W. Roberts is contributing to The 
Queen @ series of papers on ‘“‘ Women as Book- 
lovers,’ the first of which appeared in last 
Saturday’s issue. 


Ar the dinner given by the American Copy- 
right League in honour more particularly of 
the Congressmen who have had charge of the 
Copyright Bill, and of the two secretaries, 
Messrs. R. W. Johnson and G. Haven Putnam, 
who have been responsible for the direction of 
the campaign, it was announced by Comte 
Emile de Kératry, delegate of the Socitté des 
Gens de Lettres, that the French government 
has conferred the cross of the legion of 
honour upon the two last-named gentlemen. 


On Monday and Tuesday next Messrs. 
Sotheby will sell what is described in the cata- 
logue as ‘‘ the valuable library of a gentleman.” 
For the most part, the collection consists of 
those classical works of English literature 
‘** without which no gentleman’s library is com- 
plete ’’—works, we fear, now less in demand 
than they were a century ago. There are 
several county histories and genealogical works. 
But the chief rarities seem to be La Fontaine’s 
own copy of Les Amours de Psiché et de Cupidon, 
with important corrections in his autograph, 
which have never been+published; and first 
editions of Hakluyt and of Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy. 


Mr. Abert H. ToiMan, professor of 
English literature and rhetoric at Ripon 
College, Wisconsin, has sent us a revised copy 
of the dissertation which he wrote in 1889 for 
the degree of Ph.D. at Strassburg. It is 
entitled ‘‘ Shakspere’s Part in ‘The Taming of 
the Shrew,’ ”’ and it consists of a most elaborate 
examination of the sources of the play, both 
direct and remote, with a criticism of the 
various theories that have been suggested. His 
conclusion is that Shakespere probably did not 
write any part of the earlier play, ‘The 
Taming of A Shrew’; but that about one-half 
(discriminated line by line) of ‘*The Taming 
of 7'he Shrew ”’ is his, including the core of the 
play, the actual taming of Katherine, the 
remainder having been written in afterwards, 
—v by an ardent admirer of Greene's 
work. 


Ir is worthy of notice that Messrs. Mac- 
millan have already republished, in cheap 
editions, two of their handsome works which 
first appeared shortly before Christmas last. 
These are Sir Samuel Baker’s JIi/id Beasts and 
Their Ways, compressed from two volumes to 
one, and Mrs. Oliphant’s Royal Edinburgh, 
reduced from medium to crown octavo: both 
with all the original illustrations. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS., 


Mr. A. H. Sayce, on his return from Upper 
Egypt, will find an invitation awaiting him to 
come back to Oxford with the title of professor. 
On the recommendation of the delegates of the 
common university fund, a decree will be pro- 
posed in Convocation on Tuesday next, creating 
for him a chair of Assyriology for a period of 
five years, with an annual stipend of £150. 
It has long been known to Mr. Sayce’s friends 
that he has always desired this academical 








— 


recognition of his favourite study, to which he 
has himself been devoted from his under- 
graduate days. 


Canon CHEYNE, Oriel professor of the Inter- 
pretation of Holy Scripture at Oxford, has 
been compelled by ill-health to postpone his 
second public lecture upon ‘‘ Possible Zoroas- 
trian Influences on the Religion of Israel.” 


Mr. WILLIAM MARKHEIM, Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, will deliver a public lecture at 
the Taylor Institution on Tuesday, May 12, 
upon ‘‘ ‘Moliére and the Misanthrope.”’ He 
proposes to show how the author’s own married 
life is represented in the play. 


Unver the sanction of the board of legal 
studies, Mr. Lewis T. Dibdin, chancellor of the 
dioceses of Durham, Exeter, and Rochester, 
will deliver a course of three lectures at Cam- 
bridge during the present term on ‘ Ecclesias- 
tical Law.” He will treat of the clergy, the 
parishioners, the church, and the churchyard. 


Mr. J. Y. BucHANAN, university lecturer in 
geography, will give a course of six lectures at 
Cambridge this term on ‘‘ Climatology.” 


Mr. W. R. Morritty, reader in Russian at 
Oxford, was to deliver a public lecture on 
Friday, May 1, upon ‘“ Serbia, Historical and 
Literary.” 

Tue life-size portrait of Canon Liddon, by 
Prof. H. Herkomer—which has been for some 
time on view in the University Galleries— 
has now found its permanent place on the wall 
of Christ Church hall. On all hands it is con- 
sidered an admirable likeness, thuugh we hear 
that the painter had never even seen his subject, 
and had nothing better than an enlarged photo- 
graph to work from. 


Mr. IsraEL GoLtuancz, of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, university lecturer in English under 
the modern language tripos syndicate, and 
editor of Pear], has been elected to the Quain 
studentship in English literature (£150 a year) 
at University College, London. He has already 
begun a course of lectures there on ‘“ The 
History of the English Language.”’ 


Pror. HENRY NETTLESHIP will lecture on 
‘Religion and Criticism’ on Sunday next, 
May 3, at 7.30 p.m., before the Ethical Society, 
in Essex Hall, Strand. 


Pror. ALFRED Goopwriy, of University 
College, will begin a course of four lectures on 
‘** The Odyssey,” at the Chelsea Town Hall, on 
Monday next, May 4, at 3.15 p.m. 


WE may mention here that Mr. John Murray 
has brought out a new edition, in one volume, 
of the late Dean Burgon’s Lives of Twelve 


_ Good Men, which—apart from its record and 


criticism of the Oxford Movement—will always 
possess an academical interest because of its 
reminiscences of President Routh, Provost 
Hawkins, and ‘‘ Bodley”” Coxe. The present 
edition is enriched with an admirable series of 
portraits of all the “twelve good men” com- 
memorated, with one of the author for frontis- 
piece. Otherwise, it seems unchanged. 


THE rectorial address recently delivered at St. 
Andrews by Lord Dufferin has been published, in 
handsome pamphlet form, by Messrs. Black- 
wood. Suffice it to say that it recalls—in its 
style, if not in its subject—the great addresses 
of John Stuart Mill and Carlyle. 


Mr. Joun Park Harrison has printed 
(London: Henry Frowde) the paper which he 
read at Oxford last year, arguing that both the 
original design and also some of the existing 
stone-work of the cathedral date from pre- 
Norman times. He has added three plates, in 


order to exhibit the ornaments of the Christ 
Church capitals side by side with illuminated 
designs from Anglo-Saxon MSS, 
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ORIGINAL VERSE, 
AN ANSWER, 
(See ACADEMY, April 11, 1891.) 


Broruer in pain ! thou art not all alone ; 
‘Thousands share with thee thy sad, weary moan 
Against ‘‘ the wingless hours with feet of lead.”’ 
I, too, lie stretched for ever on a bed 

Which cannot move from the dark, grimy wall, 
Where never freshened airs or sunbeams fall ; 
While all the weary night I must not dare 

To turn, or groan in pity for the worn— 

The weary sleepers, who, with toil o’erborne 

And hunger pangs, this couch with me must share. 
No, leave thy couch to me if Brother Death 

Prefer thee first to Heaven; so may my breath, 
Drawn easier by the window, heave this sigh, 

‘* The angels make the bed where thou dost lie! ”’ 


E. N. P. 








THE FOLK-LORE CONGRESS OF 1891, 


THE literary sub-committee of the Folk-lore 
Congress of 1891, of which Mr. Joseph Jacobs 
is chairman and Mr. Alfred Nutt secretary, 
have drawn up a report for the work of the 
congress, which has been adopted by the 
organising committee. 

The work of the congress will be divided 
over the five working days, Thursday, October 
1, to Tuesday, October 6, 1891, thus: On 
Thursday, October 1, the congress to meet in 
the afternoon to hear the president’s address, 
and to elect the presidents of sections, the 
(European) folk-lore council, and a special 
committee on methodology. 

The congress will be divided into three 
major sections: (1) Folk-tales and Songs; (2) 
Myth and Ritual ; (3) Custom and Institution ; 
and it is proposed that Mr. E. Sidney 
Hartland, Prof. Rhys, and Sir Frederick 
Pollock should preside over these sections 
respectively, and that Prof. T. F. Crane should 
preside over the methodological committee. 

The committee recommend that under 
each section the papers and discussions should 
be taken, as far as possible, in chronological 
or logical order, dealing in turn with the 
relations of the subject—tales, myths, or 
customs, in their present phases—to those of 
savage, oriental, classical, and mediaeval times 
and conditions. It is suggested that the 
papers, so far as practicable, should serve to 
test a conception now widely held, especially 
among English folk-lorists and anthropologists 
—the conception, namely, of the homogeneity 
of contemporary folk-lore with the earliest 
manifestations of man as embodied in primitive 
records of religion (myth and cult), institutions, 
and art (including literary art). 

Thus, on the day devoted to Folk-tales it is 
hoped that papers and discussions will be forth- 
coming on the incidents common to European 
and savage folk-tales—ancient and modern 
folk-tales of the East, their relations to one 
another, and to the folk-tales of modern 
Europe—traces of modern folk-tales in the 
classics—incidents common to folk-tales and 
remances—the recent origin of ballads—the 
problem of diffusion. On the day devoted to 
Myth and Ritual such subjects may be dis- 
cussed as: The present condition of the solar 
theory as applied to myths—modern folk-lore 
and the Eddas — primitive philosophy in 
myth and _ ritual — sacrifice rituals and 
their meaning — survivals of myths in 
modern legend and folk-lore—witchcraft and 
hypnotism — ancestor-worship and ghosts— 
charms, their origin and diffusion. On the day 
Cevoted to Custom and Institution itis suggested 
that some of the following topics be discussed : 
identity of marriage customs in remote regions 
—burial customs and their meaning—harvest 
customs among the Celtic and Teutonic popula- 
tions of Great Britain—the testimony of folk- 


lore to the European or Asiatic origin of the 
Aryans—the diffusion of games —the borrowing 
theory applied to custom. 

Besides those papers, and others that may be 
suggested by members of the congress, it is 
proposed that each day shall open with a 
presidential address from the chairman of the 
section. Thus, four out of the five days being 
accounted for, it only remains to determine the 
work of the last day. This, it is suggested, 
should be taken up with the reports of the 
methodological committee, appointment of com- 
mittees of the International Folk-Lore Council, 
and discussion of special points to be brought 
before the next congress. Besides this, it is 
hoped that arrangements may be made by 





which a conference may be held on this day 
between the congress and the Anthropological 
Institute, to settle the relative spheres of 
inquiry between folk-lore and anthropology. 
Also, it is anticipated that a detailed account 
of the Helsingfors Folk-lore Collection will be 
forthcoming, as well as descriptions of the 
folk-lore subjects of interest at the Ashmolean 
and the British Museum. 








THE UNIVERSITY FOR LONDON, 
Tue Senate of the London University has 
put forward a ‘Revised Scheme” for the 
re-organisation of the university, which will 
shortly come before Convocation for approval ; 
and it is high time that some public notice 
should be taken of the lines upon which it is 
proposed to reconstitute the existing university 
system. 

Unfortunately, the English, and especially 
the London, public has small appreciation of 
what higher education and sound intellectual 
training really denote. It will subscribe 
thousands of pounds for Polytechnics, without 
the least clear understanding of what those 
institutions are intended to accompliskh— 
whether they are to incuicate cleanliness by aid 
of swimming baths, to train apprentices in the 
folding of cretonnes, or to teach shorthand, chess, 
and the rudiments of drawing on the South 
Kensington plan. But for the education and 
training of those citizens whose knowledge and 
thought are to leaven the community, for the 
teaching of the teachers, for the preparation of 
that staff of scientists, specialists, leaders of 
industry, and representatives of culture in and 
outside the learned professions, upon whom the 
welfare of thenation so largely depends—for these 
objects the greater public has no sense whatever. 
Nor is the reason far to seek. The universities 
in England have always been class institutions ; 
their enormous endowments have never served 
as nets to catch talent and ability from all 
classes of the community ; and to this day there 
is no obvious and direct road from the Board 
school to the university. It may be the merest 
fraction of a percentage of Board school 
scholars whose talent is sufficient to render 
it a gain to society that they should 
find a regular ladder to a _ secondary 
education and to the universities. But for 
this fraction, a regular ladder, at least from 
secondary education to university, is entirely 
wanting. ~ For this reason, among others, the 
universities fail to appeal to the imagination of 


extending its control over local and central 
politics. 
the extension of what is termed “ university 


teaching.” But useful as their work has been, 
the placing in Cambridge or Oxford of half-a- 
dozen artisans for a few weeks in the vacation 
cannot nationalise those places like the presence 
' of half a hundred sons of artisans enjoying the 

complete course of academic instruction and 
participating in the ancient endowments, Nor‘ 








that democratic public, which is more and more | 
It is true that the various societies for | 


teaching” have made strenuous endeavours to | 
popularise the name at least of ‘“‘ university | 





in our opinion, can any course of ‘ university 
extension,” however long continued, replace the 
steady years of work and devotion toone occupa- 
tion which we associate with the idea of an 
academic training. It may do most useful, nay, 
yeoman service ; but without the laboratories, 
museums, libraries, the persistent daily study, 
it cannot claim to replace university life. 
‘“‘University extension’? has more of the 
university spirit about it than the examining 
board at Burlington House, because its first 
object is to teach ; but it, nevertheless, is quite 
incapable of supplying the place of a great 
teaching university in London, which the 
democracy shall appreciate, and which shall 
not hang its head in very shame before 
the like institutions in Berlin or Vienna. 
University extension is a valuable accessory, 
but it cannot supply what is needed 
in London. Nevertheless, university exten- 
sion, largely owing to the energy and 
persistency of its London secretary, has 
succeeded in reaching people’s imaginations, 
while the higher scheme has fallen flat. Some 
attempts to form a ladder from the Board 
school to University College failed, apparently 
owing] to the apathy of its council; and the 
London colleges, till within the present year, 
have done nothing to render themselves popular 
with our modern democracy. They have been 
rightly or wrongly looked upon as rather ex- 
pensive institutions for the education of the 
middle classes ; and their appeal to the County 
Council for assistance was not unnaturally 
rejected, while grants were made to both the 
London Society for University Extension and 
the City and Guilds’ Committee. 

It may be asked how far the revised scheme 
of the Burlington House Senate goes in the 
way of providing a really great teaching 
university for London—something which can 
appeal to the imagination, not only of teachers 
and taught, but of the population among which 
they live’ We can only answer—absolutely 
nothing. Nor was it to be expected that it 
could. Its failure was foreseen by all the teach- 
ing element on the Royal Commission. A Senate 
largely composed of gentleman who have had 
no experience of academic life such as it is at 
Oxford or Cambridge, or in the continental 
universities; who through long years have 
associated the name University with examina- 
tions, and not with the idea of teaching; who 
have tried to negotiate with a dozen conflicting 
interests and please them all, while virtually 
retaining power in their own hands—was not a 
body which could produce a satisfactory scheme 
for a great teaching university. As a teaching 
scheme their plan is a pitiable failure, contain- 
ing in it only one germ of possible good. 
We cannot too often repeat that the 
fundamental purport of a university is 
to teach, to educate its scholars through 
its professors, and its professors them- 
selves by aid of the laboratories and means of 
research which it places at their disposal. Now 
the present scheme put forward by the Senate 
bears on the face of it all the signs of having 
been produced by a body which has lived in an 
examining and not an academic or teaching 
atmosphere. It is a gigantic and complex 
scheme for the redistribution of examining 
power, and not for the provision of wider and 
more efficient teaching. It is no wonder that 
such a scheme was rejected by the professorial 
bodies of King’s and University Colleges, in the 
latter case by an unanimous vote. Even in the 
council of the latter college a modified approval 
was only carried by the casting vote of the 
president, or, as it might otherwise be ex- 
pressed, by the vote of a member of 
the London University Senate. Now it is the 
professorial element in the London colleges, 
not their councils, who would really have to 
carry through the committee and faculty work 
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of the new scheme so far as it concerns univer- 
sity teaching in arts and science; and its 
unanimous rejection by the college teachers is a 
point which Convocation and the outside public 
ought to bear clearly in mind when they are 
considering the Senate’s proposals. 

Those proposals may be considered under 
three headings 


as to the manner in which they deal with the 
provincial colleges; and, thirdly, us to how far 
they provide any real teaching university for 


Loudon. Inthe first place, as to the London 
colleges. These colleges have a certain claim 


on the public; for years they did yeoman’s 


service in the mutter of academic education for | 


London, but a certain proportion of their 
teaching at present is of an elementary 
character; and in other cases, principally from 
the need of proper laboratories and appliances, 
their instruction is probably not as efficient as 
at certain special institutions—in particular, the 
City and Guilds Central Institution. There is 
an alternative future open to these colleges: 
cither they must raise themselves to the highest 
academic level, or they must content them- 
selves with the preparation of students for the 
pass and lower degrees of the proposed 
university. The revised scheme of the University 
Senate practically takes the latter view of their 
future. It proposes to give the teachers of the 
London colleges control of the pass examina- 
tions in arts and science, so far as concerns 
their own students. It reserves the honours 
examinations. The instruction at these colleges 
would become, more even than it is at present, 
of a pass character; and this must ultimately 
involve the reduction of the teaching to the 
standard of poll-men, and the teachers to the 
well-known type of poll-lecturers. This may 
be a useful function for these colleges. As their | 
councils appear to have accepted a scheme | 
which places the honours examinations out of | 
touch with the college courses and teachers, 
these councils presumably think it their most 
suitable function. But even in this matter of 
redistributing the examining power for a poll- 
degree, King’s and University Colleges cannot 
hope for a monopoly. For the degrees given 
for the sciences preparatory to engineering, 
the City and Guilds Central Institution by its 
equipment and teaching has an equal right to 
admittance, and, therefore, may justly claim 
representation on the faculties. In fact, so soon 
as the scheme appears in its true light—as a re- | 
distribution of examining power, and net as 


first, as tothe manner in which | 
they deal withthe London colleges; secondly, | 
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thrown to the colleges in return is the power to 
pass students for poll degrees. 
Turning in the next place to the provincial 


colleges, we find that they contribute eight 
members to the ultimate governing body of | 


the new university. On the senate, therefore, 
they will have small power, unless, with a view 
to obtaining proper regard for local interests, 


will certainly be justified in doing. The pro- 
posed senate, indeed, is simply a conglomera- 
tion of the representatives of half a dozen 
different interests, which have nothing in 
the least in common. What, for example, 
have the representatives of the 
medical schools and the President 
the Council of Legal Education to do with 
the teaching eof arts and science, say, in 
Sheffield ¥ But the provincial colleges have 
really little to fear. Sosoon as they arrive ata 
|certain degree of strength, the parliamentary 
| influence of their local representatives will soon 
| provide them, either in groups or individually, 
with charters as independent universities, 
The case of the London colleges is different : 
they will have bound themselves once for all to 
Burlington House, the local energies of which 
will increase «as its provincial supplies of 
examinees diminisb. Meanwhile, a provincial 
college may gain that greater control over the 
education of its own poll students which is 
connoted by the power of discussing the 
schedules of examination with other colleges 
| scattered over the length and breadth of Eng- 
land. The expense in time, energy, and rail- 
way fares will soon lead to a vigorous move- 
ment for home rule. 

Lastly, out of this elaborate scheme for the 
redistribution of examining power, the 
medical side of which we have not even referred 
to, what is there of a real teaching university * 
In the first place, we venture to say, so far as 
the colleges are concerned, wothing. The 
cvllege professors will be quite independent of 
the new university. There is no provision in 
the scheme for putting the election of the 
college teachers in the hands of the new univer- 
sity committees. The college laboratories and 
the college work will be beyond the control of 
the university authorities. To speak, therefore, 
of these colleges as an integral part of the uni- 
versity is simply -absurd. A professor the 
university does not appoint, a laboratory the uni- 
versity has no control over, are not. for practical 
purposes a part of the university at all. We shall 
again have a governing board with nothing 











the organisation of a teaching body—there is 
no legitimate ground for excluding from the | 
fuculties any London body which is capable of 
preparing students for a certain level of poll | 
degree, The moment the London colleges accept | 
as their function this lower standard of | 
academic teaching, they must be prepared for | 
the admission of any number of London | 
constituent colleges. So far as the ultimate | 
source of authority is concerned-—the future | 
senate-—these colleges would have twelve mein- | 
bers in a total of fifty-two, assuming, indeed, 
the faculties of arts and science to be solely | 
constituted from these colleges, a position they 
could hardly maintain indefinitely. 
As the Senate reserves to itself the right to 
appoint professors and lecturers, not necessarily 
attached to the colleges, and to assign them 
representation on the faculties, we have the | 
germs of an honours school apart from the | 
colleges ; and the reduction of the colleges to | 
groups of teachers preparing for pass degrees 
heeomes more and more their evident future. 
This may or may not be to the public advantage ; 
but it should certainly be borne in mind, when | 
discussing the scheme, that the future teaching 
university will not arise from the colleges, but 
from the professors and lecturers whom the | 
Senate reserves the right to appoint. The sop | 


to govern, a university without professors and 
without equipment. The only germ of hope for 
areal university in the whole scheme lies in the 
last clauses, which reserve the right to the 
senate to hold real property for the purposes of 
the university and for the establishment of 
professorships and lectureships. How long, 
however, will it take to establish and endow ¢ 
real university in this way, especially in the 
fuce of the active opposition and competition of 
the colleges ¥ 

The scheme seems to us hopelessly unworkable. 
The already overburdened teacher, in order to 
carry out some development of teaching which 
may have a bearing upon university examina- 
tions, will have to see it safely through college 
faculty, college senate, and college council ; 
then he will have to carry it through university 


| 
| 
| 


| 


London | 
of | 


| plete coutrol of laboratories, equipment, lecturers, 


college councils, senates, and faculties; 
ultimately, perhaps, to be rejected by a teacher 
over whom it has no control, and in whose 
selection it has no voice. 

We can only repeat, in conclusion, what we 
have stated in the ACADEMY before, that what is 
needed in London is the establishinent of a teach- 
ing side to the existing University, practically 


they make themselves obstructive, which they independent of the Senate which conducts the 


imperial examinations in Burlington Gardens, 
and the absolute ubsorption by this teaching side 
of the plunt and staff of the London colleges. 
Ineflicient lecturers ought to be gradually re- 
placed or pensioned off; all new appointments 
ought to be in the hands of the ultimate govern- 
ing body of the teaching side; while the com- 


'and endowments ought to belong tu one single 





board of study, university standing comuittee, | 


and, possibly, university senate. 
energy, which ought to be devoted to teaching 
and research, will either be absorbed in the 
round of committee, or he will disregard the 
new university iv toto. Both alternatives are 
equally undesirable. The senate of the 
nniversity, on the other hand, if it considers 
anything desirable in London teaching, will 
have to see it discussed by university standing 
committees, faculties, and boards of study, by 


His whole | 


body, so soon as such a body can be firmly 
established. Such a reconstruction would give 
usa teaching university in London, a university 
starting with some half a million in endow- 
ments and buildings, and capable of making a 
legitimate appeal to the public for further aid. 
A university, it would be, with something to 
develop, and with power to command respect. 
It, and it alone, would be the rightful heir to 
such funds as the local London bodies may have 
in the future to dispose of—above all, to what- 
ever, in the course of the next ten or twenty 
years, may be available from the Gresham 
estate for the further development of university 
teaching in London. 
KARL PEARSON. 
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PHYSICAL SCIENCE, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE NINTIL CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS. 
Louvain: April 28, 1891. 
Allow me to express, in the name of my 
Belgian friends, the wish that an end may be 
put to the Great Oriental Schism, and that the 
sage counsels of Dr. Isaac Taylor may be listened 
to. In my opinion the best means would be 
that no leading member of either party be 
excluded from the ultimate council. May the 
distinguished scholars of England, France, and 
Germany not forget the two valuable principles, 
Lunion fait la force and quam bonum habitare 
Jratres in unum. 
C. DE HARLEZ 


[We have received another letter from Dr. 
Leitner, which we do not think it advisable to 
print, for the same reason as mentioned last 
week. Suffice it to say that he offers to make 
no concessions. It only remains, therefore, for 
the general body of orientalists, if they are 
desirous of avoiding the scandal of a schism, to 
compel the committees of the two rival Con- 
gresses to submit to some plan of compromise.— 
Ed. ACADEMY. } 








SIR THOMAS MORE’S TREATMENT OF HERETICS. 
Athenaeum Club: April 26, 1891. 

May I be allowed to appeal to Mr. Gairdner 
to help me through a difficulty with respect to 
the treatment of heretics by Sir Thomas More. 

I find More writing to Erasmus on the 
occasion of his resignation of office—by permis- 
sion of the ‘‘most indulgent of sovereigns.” 
(So Shakspere, true as ever to the spirit of the 
time, makes Buckingham, going to execution, 
compliment the king on his mercifulness—this 
by the way.) 

In the same letter, More sends the epitaph he 
has written for himself. It recites, among other 
characteristics, that in the conduct of his 
judicial functions he had been 


** furibus autem homicidiis haereticisque molestus.’’ 


We have here an ascending scale of intervals 
even more serious than from pitch and toss to 
manslaughter. Heretics are as much worse 
than murderers as murderers than cutpurses ; 
and their due of molestation would doubtless 
be correspondingly aggravated. We catch the 
tone of him who talked so complacently to 
‘Son Roper ” of “ treading heretics underfoot 
like ants.” 

So it strikes me at the moment; but my 
confidence in my critical faculty has been so 
shaken lately by Bishop Creighton’s relative 


estimate of Alexander Borgia and Savonarola | 


that I dare not be hasty. Hence it is that a 
hint from Mr. Gairdner how to put all these 
facts into historical perspective will much oblige 
his obedient servant, 

W. Warkiss Lioyp. 








THE PERSIAN (¥) ELEMENT IN MARCIONISM. 
Oxford: April 23, 1891. 
As an appendix and, I may say, corrective of 
my note on Marcionism in the ACADEMY of 
April 11, permit me to send you the following 


remarks of an anonymous Armenian correspond- 
ent whom I take this opportunity of thanking 
for his communication. In my note I suggested 
that the Armenian word afar in Eynik’s 
account of Marcion’s heresy might be a trans- 
literation of the Persian étar = fire. My corre- 
spondent writes : 


‘* Tt seems that we cannot accept the equation of 
autar = tar, since there exists an Armenian 
representative of this Persian word in the Armenian 
atr, which only occurs in compounds, as ¢ g., the 
well-known province Atro-patene, on which see 
| Lagarde, Arm. Studien (sub. verb.)—who, besides, 
adduces the word atragoju, ‘ fiery’ ; Ciakciak gives 
| yet others. But, secondly, there does not 
| seem to be avy necessity for assuming the pro- 
| posed equation. The ‘other’ is the higher God, 
the Christians’, and father of Jesus, whom some of 
the Gnostics, not Marcion only, opposed to the 
god of the Jews, of the Thora ; while Ezuik, as an 
orthodox Christian, held his god to be the same 
as the Jews. ‘ Marcion, erring, introduces 
otherness as against the God of the law.’ Eznik 
condemns him for deeming it at all necessary to 
invent another god.’’ 





I must admit that the fact of atr being 
already in use as the Armenian forin of @far is 
fatal to the suggestion that in autur we have a 
transliteration of ¢tar; the more so as we find 
compounds of atr, e.g., atrashék (== wexupeuevos), 
used by an Armenian contemporary of Eznik in 
his version of Philo. In spite of a certain 
awkwardness, therefore, in the phrase ‘the 
god who is good and other,’ we must accept it 
without seeing in it the tempting reference ta 
the Persian fire-worship. 

IT may add that I should have written, in 
the sentence of Eznik’s cited at the end of my 
letter, not ‘‘ the son of autar,” but ‘‘ this autar”’ 
(= 6 GAdAérpios), Of course, I did not regard 
autar as the philological equivalent of @tar, but 
only as a transliteration; and I thought that 
autar might have been fixed upon by the trans- 
literator, because it was already a common and 
familiar word, just as the English sailor turns 
Bellerophon into Billy Ruffian. 

F. C. ConyBEARE. 





HERBERT SPENCER'S ESSAYS IN AMERICA. 
Library of Congress, Washington, U. 8. A.: 
April 17, 1891. 

The writer of the notice of the new edition 
of Spencer’s /’ssays in the ACADEMY of April 4 
(p. 322), appears to have been misinformed con- 
cerning the American editions of the works of 
Darwin and Spencer. A note of correction, 
therefore, may not be out of place. 

The first volume of Spencer’s Essays was 
printed and published in England in 1858 and 
the second volume in 1863. The first American 
edition appeared in 1864 with the title J//us- 
trations of Universal Progress, and consisted of 
essays selected from both the English volumes. 
In 1865 another volume was published at New 
York with the title Hssuys, Moral, Political and 
| Aesthetic, also made up of essays selected from 
the two English volumes. The third series of 
essays was the only one published first in 
America. 

As for Darwin’s works, several have been 
printed and published in America: such as, for 
example, his Variation of Animals and Plants 
under Domestication, issued by Orange Judd & 
| Co., of New York, in 1868, 
| D. HvuTciEson. 


| [WE print the above, out of consideration of 
the quarter from which it comes. 
| writer seems to have misunderstood the notice 
|in the ACADEMY. We never said that Mr. 





| Herbert Spencer’s Essays were /irst collected | 


and published in America, but only that the 
| three series of Essays, which have ‘long been 
| accessible,” were ‘printed from American 
types.” This is strictly true; and the whole 


But the | 


story will be found in the preface to Vol. I. of 
the library edition (Williams & Norgate), 
which we were then reviewing. Mr. Spencer 
there states that ‘‘ for economy’s sake,”’ he had 
imported supplies of the two first series printed 
from the American plates, and had re-printed 
the third series from plates partly American 
and partly English. 

We may add that our corrector is himself not 
quite correct. 7'este Mr. Spencer, in the preface 
mentioned above, the first series of Essays ap- 
peared in December 1857, not in 1858: and the 
third series was published first in England, not 
in America. 

With regard to Darwin, what we said was, 
‘‘not one of whose works, we believe, has ever 
been re-printed iz America down to this day.” 
Our belief was, it appears, erroneous; but it 
still seems to us notable that our well-informed 
correspondent does not mention an American 
reprint of The Origin of Species, — Ep, 
ACADEMY. ] 





THE LORD’S PRAYER IN LITHUANIAN, 

Taylorian Institution, Oxford: April 25, 1891. 
Mr. Morfill has quoted, in the ACADEMY of 
April 18, a Lithuanian text of the Lord’s 
Prayer, which, it may be worth while to point 
out, is identical with that contained in the 
Oratio Dominica in CLV linguas versa, printed 
in the famous type of the Bodoni Press (folio, 
Parmae, 1806). Its source is there given as 
‘*Ex Sylioge Londinensi,’” presumably the 

same book as that mentioned by Mr. Morfill. 

H. Kreps. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, 


Suspay. May 3, 7.30p m. Ethical: ‘: Religion and Criticism,”’ 
by Prof. H. Nettleship. 

Mowpay, May 4,5 p.m. Royal Institution : General Monthly 
Meeting. 

8 pm. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, ‘‘ The 
Decorative Treatment of Natural Foliage,” 1V., by Mr. 
Hugh Stannus. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: ‘The Principle of Authority 
in its relation to Ethics,’ by the Rev. H. Rashdall. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute: Papers by Messrs. E. 
Charlesworth and J. Allen Brown. 

Turspay, May 5,3 pm. Royal Institution: ‘ Bacteria, 
their Nature and Functions,’’ IT , by Dr. E. E. Klein. 

Spm. Biblical Archaeology: ‘* Tales of the Westcar 
Papyrus,” by Mr. P. Le Page Renouf; “ A Bilingual 
Papyrus in the British Museum,’ by Prof. E. Revillout ; 
“* Haran in Mesopotamia,” by Mr. W. F. Ainsworth. 

S8p.m. Civil Engineers: ‘ Railway-Train Lighting,” 
by Mr. W. Langdon. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘‘ Armenia and the Arme- 
nians,” by Capt. Buchan Telfer. 

830 p.m. Zoological: ** The Fauna of British 
Central Africa,” by Mr. Scluter; ‘‘ New Land-Shelis 
from the Indian Region,” by Col. Beddome; “A New 
Pigeon of the Genus Carpophaga,” by the Hon. L. W. 
Rothschild. 

Wepyespayv, May 6, 8 p.m. Geological: “A Rhaetic Sec- 
tion at Pylle Hill or Totter Down, Bristol,” by Mr. E. 
Wilson ; ** A Microscopie Study ot the Inferior Oolite in 
Gloucestershire,” by Mr. E. Wethered. 

Sp.m. Elizabethan: “ The Plays of Cyril Tourneur,” 
by Mr. J. E. Baker. 

Sp.m. Society of Arts: “The Sources and Applica- 
tions of Borax,” by Mr. E. L. Fleming. 

9p.m. Royal Society: Conversazione. 

Tuvrspay, May 7, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Recent 
Spectroscopic Investigations,” V., by Prof. Dewar. 

4pm. Archaeological Institute: ** Bath as a Roman 
City.” by Mr. E Green; * Queen Eleanor’s Crosses,” by 
Mr. Walter Lovell. 

8 p.m. Linnean: “The Anatomy of the Genera 
Pteryogotus and Slimenia, and their Relationship to the 
recent Arachnida,’ by Mr. Maleolm Laurie; * The 
Diseases of the Coco-Nut (('ocos nucifera, L.),” by Mr. 
M. Cresse Po' ter. 4 : 

8 pin. Chemical: “The Action of Alkalis on the 
Nitro-Compounds of the Parrafin Series,” by Prof. 
Dunstan and Mr. T. 8S. Dymond; **The Addition of the 
Elements of Alcoh»l to the Ethereal Salts of Unsaturated 
Acids,” by Prof. Purdie and Me. W. Mar-hall ; ‘* Some 
New Addition Compoun’s of Thiocarbamide affording 
Evidence of its Constitution,’ by Prof. Emerson Rey- 
nolds ; ** The Action of Acetic Anhydride on Substituted 
Thiocarbamides,” and * An Improved Method of pre- 
paring Aromat ie Mustard-oils.” 

8 pm. Electrical Engineers: “Some Effects of 
Alternating-Current Flow in Conductors having Capacity 
and Self-Induction,” by Dr. J. A. Fleming; ‘* Some 
Puints connected with Mains for Electric Lighting,” by 
Mr. W. H. Preece. 

| Fripay, May 8,4 p.m. Botanic: “ Parasitic Plants, Native 
and Exotic,” 11., by Prof. Marshall Ward. 
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7.30 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ Meeting, 
“Malta Dockyard Caisson,” by Mr. J. W. Brown. 
8 p.m. New Shakspere: a Paper by Mr. R. G. 
Moulton. 
8p.m. Ruskin: “ Ethics of the Dust,” by Mr. Arthur 
Bvutwood. 
9p.m. Royal Institution: ‘ Liquids and Gases,” by 


Prof. W. Rameay. Pn es 
Sarunpay, May 9.3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The Artificial 


Production of Cold,” I., by Mr. 1. Graham Harris. 


3.45 p.m. Botanic: General Monthly Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 


Essays of an Americanist. By D. G. Brinton. 
(Philadelphia: Porter & Coates.) 


Dr. Brtnron has been well advised in re- 
publishing his ‘‘Essays.”” They form a 
connected whole, and throw a light on the 
culture and languages of the American 
tribes such as we should probably look for 
in vain from any other scholar. Dr. Brinton 
has devoted his life to the study of the 
people who inhabited America before the 
arrival of the whites, and has brought to the 
study an unusual amount of critical judgment 
and comprehensive learning. It is more par- 
ticularly in the domains of aboriginal litera- 
ture and speech that he has earned tlie 
gratitude of scholars. 

His ‘* Essays” are divided into four parts 
—KEthnologie and Archaeologic, Mythology 
and Folk-lore, Graphic Systems and Litera- 
ture, and Linguistic. No department in the 
psychological history of the American natives 
has, it will be seen, been omitted. We 
begin with the earliest relics of the palaeo- 
lithic age which have been found in Brazil 
or North America, and we end with the 
books of the Mexicans and the Mayas and 
languages of existing tribes. 

It is only recently that American anthro- 
pology, in the strict sense of the term, 
has attracted serious attention. The vague 
theories of the descent of the American 
aborigines from Mongoloid ancestors were 
advocated or combated with little regard to 
physiological facts. It is only now that 
students are beginning to perceive that a 
markedly dolichocephalic population like 
that of the American aborigines can have no 
connection with the brachycephalic Mongols. 
Not but that brachycephalic tribes exist in 
America; and what is most curious is that 
they seem to have been the first inhabitants, 
at all events of Brazil. Here in the shell- 
mounds the skulls are all brachycephalic, 
in contrast to the skulls found in the caverns, 
which, like those of the present inhabitants 
of the country, are dolichocephalic in type. 
Nevertheless, in spite of this craniological 
difference, the natives of the American con- 


tinent all present, as Dr. Brinton remarks, - 


a common anda permanent type. The fact 
is one which ought to be remembered in 
anthropological enquiries : similar conditions 
of life and climate produce a similarity of 
type; it is only the shape of the skull that 
remains unchanged. It is the same in 


language; here, too, we find a common | 
morphological type prevailing over a certain | 


geographical area, though the languages 


spoken within that area have no genealogi- | 


cal relationship one to another. 

Dr. Brinton’s account of the literature 
and writing of the Mayas will be read with 
s, ecial interest. He has vindicated the 








hieroglyphs of the days given by the Spanish 
bishop correspond with those in the manu- 
script of the ‘‘ Books of Chilan Balam,” but 
several of the hieroglyphs of the months do 
so as well. If, however, we wish to see 
what can be done, even now, towards 
deciphering the records of the ancient 
civilised populations of America, we need 
only turn to Dr. Brinton’s essay on ‘“ The 
Stone of the Giants,” near Orizaba, in 
Mexico. The essay is a triumph of in- 
genuity, and leaves no doubt on the mind 
that he succeeded in finding in its inscription 
a commemoration of ‘the death of the 
emperor Ahuitzotzin some time in February, 
1502.” 

What Dr. Brinton has to say on American 
mythology is well worthy of attention. It 
will be a useful corrective to the one-sided 
modern school which sees in a myth little 
more than the “idle tale” of a savage or 
barbarian. But we shall never get very 
far in our explanation of mythology without 
the help of language. It is through 
language that myths live and grow; and 
though the advocates of the so-called philo- 
logical theory of mythology have thrown 
discredit on their systera by wild etymologies 
and a determination to fit everything into 
the same lock, the fault lies not in the 
system but in its expounders. A single fact 
brought forward by Dr. Brinton is worth 
more than pages of argument and theorising. 
The chief Chipeway deity Michabo is known 
as “the Great Hare,” on the supposition 
that it is derived from the words mich? 
“oreat” and wabos “a hare.” The myth, 
however, has its origin in a false etymology, 
The second element in the name is freally 
wabi “ white,” and the god primarily repre- 
sented the white light of the dawn. 

I have left myself no space to speak of 
Dr. Brinton’s interesting account of the 
American languages, and of the many 
questions which they raise in the mind of a 
comparative philologist, or of his exposition 
of that curious linguistic fraud ‘‘ the Taensa 
Language.” Nor can I do more than allude 
to his proof of the fabulous character of the 
Toltecs and their empire. But I must not 
close this review without a word of praise 
for the excellent and useful indices with 
which the book concludes. 

















A. H. Sayer. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTES ON SOME PALI AND JAINA-PRAKAZIT 
WORDS. 
Dedham School, Essex : April 9, 1891. 
3. 
Anigha, Kumina, Pisaka, &e. 

Childers, following the Commentator on the 
Dhammapada, explains a-xiyha by ‘ free from 
suffering, uninjured scatheless,” and refers to 





niygha, ** grief, suffering, woe.” With regard 
to the origin of the word, he says: ‘‘I have 
‘not found any equivalent of this word in 
Sanskrit. Fausbéll suggests the etymology 
nit+tayha; but this is far from probable.” We 
| may add that niyha (with long 7) has not, as yet, 
| been found inany Palitext; and the word rests 
| only ontheauthority of the Abhidhanappadipika. 
Looking at the passages not quoted by Childers, 


trustworthiness of Landa’s list of characters, | we find a trace of tio distinct meanings. In 
and has pointed out that not only do the ; Itivuttaka 112, p. 123 = Anguttara iv. 23, it 





has the force of “independent,” ‘‘ free (from 
all human passions) ’’: 


‘* Esa khixasavo buddho anigho chinnasamsayo.” 


(See also Itivuttaka 97, p. 97.) It has this 
sense in Petavatthu iv. 1. 34, p. 49: 


‘** Santo vidhimo aniyho niriso.” 


The Commentary explains it by niddukkio, 
‘*‘ free from gricf or pain.”” (See Dhammapada, 
129) and Com., p. 390, Thera-gatha, v, 
123+. 

In a corresponding verse of the Thibetan 
version, aniyha is rendered ‘‘ without sin,” as 
if the original were an-agha. (See ‘‘ Udiina- 
varga from the Buddhist Canon,” v. 70, p. 197.) 

The second meaning is ‘* harmless,” ‘* inno- 
cent’: 

“Sabbe sattd aver’ hontu abydpajjha aniyha 
sukham attinam pariharanti.” 
(Jat. ii., p. 62.) 

‘Ime satti aver’ abyipajjha aniyhd sukhi 
attinam parihareyyum” (Milinda-Paiha, p. 410.) 

In the sense of ‘‘scatheless,’’ that is, not 
suffering harm, we find a good example in 
Thera-gatha, 1. 745, p. 73. 

**Pahca paneshi hantvina aviyio yati brih- 

mano.” * 

All these meanings seem to arise out of the 
original sense of xigha, as an adjective sig- 
nifying “‘ dependent,” “‘ tied.”” The correspond- 
ing Sanskrit is niyhna, which might become 
(1) by transposition ninyha, (2) by loss of nasal 
nigha. For the transposition compare Sanskrit 
cihna, budhna with Pali ciniia and bunda; and 
for the lengthening of vowel after loss of nasal 
compare Sanskrit samdamsa, simha with Pali 
samddsa and stha. 

As Sanskrit nighna and nihan are connected 
with the root han, “ to strike, hurt, kill,” there 
must have been in Pali a form xatyha in the 
sense of ‘‘ hurting, hurt,” from which the other 
meanings of aniyha, ‘‘ harmless,” *‘ seatheless,”’ 
would arise. Dr. Fausbill’s suggestion of 
ni-agha is based upon the use of an-agha, “ free 
from suffering.’ + Compare Prakrit anaha, 
‘‘unhurt”* (Paiyalacchi, p. 115), ‘‘ free from 
sorrow ”’ (Setubandha xi. 120). 

There is a somewhat similar crux in Jaina- 
prakrit with regard to the words aniha and 


niha: 
“ Anihe sahie susamvude,” 


Free (from human passion), wise, and well 
restrained (Siyagadamga-sutta i. 2. 2, § 30, 
p- 141). This in Pali would be 

** Aniyho sahito susaiivuto.” 
The commentators give two etymologies—(1) 
from a-sniha = mamatva-rahita; (2) from 
han+ni, ‘ parishahopasargais na _ nihanyata 
iti aniho va.” Curiously enough there is the 
v. 1. an-agha = niravadya.” 

We have another example of aniha in i. 2. 

§ 12, p. 111— 

** Anihe se putthe ahiyisae.” 
We might with a sligkt alteration turn this 
into Pali— 

** Aniyho so phuttho { adhivasaye,” 


Free from all worldly cares, he should, if beset 
(by trouble), patiently endure (it). 

The Guzeriti comment explains aniha by 
(1) a-sneha-rahita, (2) krodhadika-rahita. The 
Dipika has the following note: ‘‘ tatha nihan- 
yata iti nihah, na niho ’nihah.” It also gives 
as an alternative explanation ‘‘ krodhadibhira- 





* On killing the five, see Dhammapada, 1. 294 
and p. 390. 

t See Thera-githé v. 116; Majjhima i. p. 418; 
Milindapaiiha, p. 500. 

} Or perhaps phufo would be the more correct 
reading ; but phuttho is common in Sinhalese MSS. 
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piditah.” But what is the source of the Jaina- 

prikrit anihe with short instead of long ¢? 
Here, again, we must have recourse to the 

Sanskrit nighna, which in Prikrit could become, 


by dropping the x, instead of assimilating the | 


compound consonants,* xiha (= nigha), from 
which the negative would be formed. But we 
have as yet produced no Prokrit niha corre- 
sponding to a Pali niyha or Sanskrit wighna. 
We have, however, come across a solitary 
example of a noun xi/ia in Styagadamga-sutta 
i. 5. 11, p. 291: 
“« Saya jalam nama niiam mahamtam 


jamsi jalamto agavi akatiho,” 

Always blazing, indeed, there is a place o/ 
torment, of vast extent, wherein there burns 
a fire without wood. : 

The Dipika gives the following explanation : 
“nihantyante prinino yasmin niham Aghatas- 
thanam.” ; 

There is in Marathi « word wiyha, ‘‘ care,’ 
and aniyhd or anigd, ‘ want of care,” ‘* neglect.” 
This presupposes an original «iyhan (>) for 
nighna. But it seems to be a provincial term, 
and may be altogether unconnected with the 
words under discussion. In regard to anigha, 
with the meaning of ‘‘free from passion,” 
there may, perhaps, have been some confusion 
between it and an-éha, ‘‘free from desire or 
exertion.” 

In Vyutpatti (ed. Minayeff) 901, p. 92, we 
find nigha in the sense of “sin.” B. and 
R. cite this, and refer to agha; but it does 
not help us. The Northern Buddhist term 
may, after all, be a mere attempt at Sanskrit- 
ising the Pali nxtyhuw by one ignorant of its 
etymology, or he might be guided by a word 
like pati-gha, ‘‘ anger.” 

In Theri-gatha, v. 491, x%yha occurs in the 
sense of “‘ suffering.” 

“Sattisilipama kama rogo gando 
niygham.” 

Here nivha, if the right reading, may be xi + gia, 

and is to be compared with the Jaina nila. 

Jaina-prakrit would, we believe, throw much 
light upon some difficulties in Pali, had we 
before us a number of well-edited texts like 
Prof. Jacobi’s Ayframga-sutta or Dr. Leuman’s 
Aupapitika-sutta. The old Mahirasfri has 
many forms in common with Pali, and not a 
few peculiarities that ure considered to belong 
only to Buddhistic phraseology. There are 
forms in Pali that are explained by other 
Prakritisms, for instance, vitabhi, ‘‘ the fork or 
branch of a tree” (Jit. ii. 107; iii, 202), must 
come from Sanskrit e/tupin, through a Prakrit 
*vitabé for vitavi. For this change of v to bik 
compare Pali aud Hindi bhisa, Prakrit bhisiné 
(Hem. i. 238) from Sanskrit visa. 

We have in Milinda- Paha (p. 368) semana, 
‘* sleeping,” and in Juina-prakrit swmina and 
suvina (Pali supina) = Sanskrit seapra. This 
substitution of m for an original p helps us to an 
etymology for the Pali kwmina, ‘‘a fish-net.” 
Childers cites no textual authorities for the 
employment of the word, and says nothing of 
any Sanskrit equivalent. Examples of its use 
may be found in Jat. i. 427, ii. 238; Thera- 
Githa v. 297; Dipavamsa xv. 110. 

There is in Sanskrit a feminine noun hup-ini,t 
“a small net for fish”; but there must have 
been also a neuter kupina, which becomes in 
Pali kumina, and is exactly on all fours with 
semine from supina. 

In Jaina-prakrit (Siyagadamgasutta) we find 
kunima for the ‘* flesh” of a slaughtered animal 
used for a lion-trap. This must go back to 
*hunipa and be connected with Sanskrit kwnaya, 
“dead body.” 


a gham 


* This would give us niggha or negha (cf. viggha 
from righna), a form that we have not come across. 

Tt In Siyagadamga-sutta we find keyana, “a fish- 
net,”’ glossed ketana. We ought, perhaps, to read 
kheyana - ksepana (ef. Pali khipe, “a net’’). 


A reference to Jaina-prakrit enables us to 
correct a false reading in Theri-Gatha, v. 411, 
p. 163: 

** Koccham pasddam (v. 1. pasiyam) aiijanah ca 
idasakan ca ganxhitva.” 


| The Commentary (p. 212) explains pasé/am 
by ‘‘ karha cunnadimukhavilepanam.” It gives, 
however, a various reading : pasddhanam" 
| pasadhanabhaydam, ‘‘an ornament ”’ of some 
kind. The true reading is perhaps ‘‘ Koccham 
pdsakahjanaica.” With pasaka, as here used, 
we sy compare its employment in Cullavagga 
V. 29. 3. 

The Jaina equivalent is pésaya, as in the 


*| following passage from the Siyagadamgasutta, 


i, 4. 11, p. 250: 
** Samdasagam ca phaniham ca 
sihalat-pdsagam ca anAbi 
adisagam ca payacchahi 
damta-pakkhalanam pavesahi.”’ 


The explanation of pdsaya is thus given by 
the Vika: 
 Sthalipdsagam ti vinasamyaman arthain trna 
mayan kankanam.” 


Here we see that péschu is an ornament for the 
hair andis in keeping with the comb, the col- 
lyrium, &c., in the Pali gatha quoted above. 

The word phaniha, ‘a comb,” in the Jaina 
Gatha is an error for phaniya = phanika, Pali 
phanaka (Coll. v. 23), or pancka (Milinda, p. 210). 
Compare Marathi phant; Sithalese pandwa, “a 
comb.” 

In Thera-Giitha, v. 101, p. 15, we find the 
strange compound mukha-naiyalé in the sense 
of “greedy.” Itmight, of course, be explained 
as “having a mouth like a plough,” * large- 
mouthed”; but the true reading seems to be 
mukha-maigalé * devoted to the mouth,” ‘* fond 
of eating.” 

“Hitva gihitvam anavositatto mukha-naigalé 
odariko kusito. 

Mahivaraho va nivépa-puttho punappunam 

gabbham upeti mandoti.” 

(See also vv. 17 and 784). 

In Siyagadamgasutta i. 17. 25, p. 346, we 
find muha-mamyaliya, i.e., mukha mamgalika in 
the sense of ‘‘ given to the mouth,” ‘ fond of 
dainties ” : 

“ Nikkhamma dixe parabhojanammi 
muhamamgalie udaravugiddhe 
Nivdra-giddhe va mahavarahe 
adtrae ehai ghitam eva.” 


The Tika’s explanation differs from ours— 
“ Mekhumdmyaliko Dhavati mukhena mamnga- 
lani prasamsavakyani idrigastadrigas-tvam ity 
evam.” 

Childers makes no mention of maiyalika, but 
it occurs frequently in the Jatuka book in the 
term deratd-maigalika ‘‘ devoted to festivities 
in honour of tree-sprites.” In the Milinda- 
panha we find kottihala-manygalika ‘fond of 
excitement.” 

The use of xivdra in the Jaina text for 
nicdpa is worth noting. (See Dhammapada 
verse and Majjhima-Nikaya, i., pp. 151-160, 
where we find nirdépika and nivapati, as well as 
nivdpam. Cf. nivdépakabhojana Mahéavastu, 

. 25, 1. 2. 

The Jaina texts have some curious readings 
arising out of an attempt to restore an older 
lection, especially where the letter h repre- 
sents the weakening, or y the loss, of a con- 
sonant. Thus the Pali bimbohana answers to 
Jaina Libboyana; Pali parissaya ‘ danger” 
(= parisraya, compare apassaya, upassaya, nis- 
saya from the root ¢ri), appears in Jaina-pra- 
krit as pertsuha and parissaha, and is explained 
by the Commentators by its so-called Sanskrit 


* The Jaina form is paséhana, 
t The text has sihali: but compare Pali sithala, 
** goft.”* ** ioose.”” 








equivalent parishaha as if from the root sah 
with pari. There is, however, no ‘‘ quotable ” 
authority for such a word as parishaha in the 
sense of ‘‘risk,” “danger”; while parissaya is 
not uncommon in Pali (see Jat. ii. 405). 

Hemacandra uses paris:hdha, but only in a 
sense peculiar to the Jains. 

Another good instance of a wrong re-setting 
of a well-known term is the Jaina purisdddniya, 
‘*the people’s favourite,” ‘‘he who is to ke 
chosen among men because of his preferable 
Karma.” Cf. puriséddniydh purisinim adiniya 
acrayaviyA mahato pi mahiyamsah”’ (Com. to 
Styagad i. 9. 34, p. 394). But the older form 
was purisdydniya (see Ayir. i. 4. 492, p. 20) 
representing an original purisdjaniya, ‘‘a dis- 
tinguished person,” ‘‘ a person of noble 
birth”; a term applied to Buddha and to 
Arahats, djdniya, is the equivalent of the San- 
skrit dineya. It would seem that in the 
redaction of the Jaina canon the origin of 
dydniya was forgotten, and it was explained 
not by ajdniya but by dddniya. 

Prof. Jacobi has already pointed vut how the 
Pali Seniya has been wrongly tumed into 
Crevike by the Jains. We have come across 
two or three verses in a Jaina text which bear 
a close resemblance to some Pili Gathis. The 
latter seems to have better readings, but both 
may have been borrowed from «a common 
source : 

** Sauni jaha pamsugumdiya 
vidhuniya dhamsayai sitam rayam 
evam daviovahanavam 
kammam khavai tapassi mahane”’ : 

Just as a bird covered with dust shakes off and 
gets rid of the dust clinging (to its wings), so 
the brahman ascetic striving for final beatitude 
gets rid of (his) karma. (Styagad. i. 2. 6, 
p- 113). The Pali corresponding passage occurs 
in Samyutta-Nikiya ix. 1., pt. i., p. 197: 

** Sakuno (v. 1. sakuni) yathA pamsugunthito * 

vidhinam pitayati sitam rajam 

evam bhikkhu padhanava satima 

vidhiinam patayati sitam rajam”’ : 

Just as a bird covered with dust shakes off and 
gets rid of the clinging dust so docs the mendi- 
cant (bhikkhu) energetic and thoughtful shake 
off, and get rid of, the (defiling) dust (of 
human passion) clinging (to him). 

For patayati in the sense of dhamseti, apana- 
yeti there is a various reading, situyati, ** 10 get 
rid of.” Compare sdtetd, ‘‘u destroyer,’ Maj- 
jhima-Nikdya, i., p. 220. 

From the metre, &e., we should be inclincd 
to say that the Jaina verse is a ‘re-sctting”’ 
of the Pali Gatha. 

In Milinda-paiba, p. 371, there is a quota- 
tion from Samyutta-Nikdya i. 2. 7. 

** Kummo va angdui sake kapédle 
Scemolaham bhikkhu mano-vitakke.” 
anissito aiham ahethayAno 
parinibbuto na upavadeyya kanati.” 

A similar Jaina verse occurs in Siiyagad- 

amgasutta i. 8, 13, p. 364. 

** Yathi kumme sa-amgaim sae dehe samahaie 
evam pavaim medhivi ajjhappena samAhare.”’ 


As the tortoise guards its own limbs within its 
own body, even so should the sage restrain (the 
impulses of) sin within himself. 

Here there is no doubt about the superiority 
of the Pali over the Jaina version. The meta- 
phor of the tortoise is very common in Jaina 
texts. (See Kalpa-siitra, Jin., p. 118) : 


‘* His senses were well protected like those of 
a tortoise.” 

‘* He remains with his hands and feet drawn 
well together like « tortoise” (Ov. vi., p. 30). 


* The printed text has—/vmdito wi hthe various 
readings—kunthito, kunditi. In Tetavattba ii. 
3. 5, pp. 15, 70, we find pamsu-kutéhita (!) ex- 
plained in Commentary by ugwihita (— ogunt- 
hita). 
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There is a passage in Pali ridiculing those 
who taught that religious merit could be got 
by ‘‘ bathing” or ** water-sprinkling.” If, as 
some say, final beatitude is obtained by con- 
tact with water, then frogs, tortoises, Xc., 
would first attain to bliss. This heretical notion 
appears also in a Jaina text: 


** Udagena je siddhim udaharamti 
sayam ca payam udagam phussamta 
udagassa phaisena siyaya siddbi 
sijjhamsu pina bahave dagamsi.” 
Macchi ya kuinma ya siriva ya 
maygd ya utthé daga-rakkhasa ya 
afthanam eyam kusala vadamti 
udagena je siddhij udaharamti 
Cdayam jai kamma-malam herejjd 
evam stham fcedimittam ecam 
andham va neyaran anussaritta 
panavi cevan vinihwnti manda” 
(Styagadamgasutta i. 7, 14-16, pp. 337-339.) 


* Yo ca vuddho va daharo vi pipakammam 
pakubbati 
. . . . . . . . 

Udakabhisecana nima papakammé pamuccati 

Saggam nina gamissanti sabbe manddéha- 

kacchayi 

Niga sumsuméra ca ye cathe udakecara 

Sace (md nadiyo te papam pubbekatam vaheyyum 

Puiiam pimd vaheyyum tena tvain pariba- 

hiro assa.”’ 
(Theri-giatha 240-245, p. 146 ; see Samyutta vii. 

a. 5h; pt. te p- 182.) 

The Pili suddhi is better than siddhi. Maygi= 
madyu, ‘a water-crow,” looks like a substitute 
for Pali manduka, ‘“ frogs.”” Utthd in the 
Juin text evidently puzzled the Commentators, 
who Sanskritised it as wshtr@d, and explained it 
by jala-cara-vicgesih. But Sanskrit ushtra 
(Pali cotta) is a camel, and not an aquatic 
creature. The original text may have had 
vddha for Sanskrit wdra, Pali wdda, ** an otter.” 
We sometimes find aspiration of ¢ through a 
following r; compare Jaina-prikrit andédhd- 
yamdna = anddriyamdna (Spec. der Niyidham- 
makahi, § 69). The water-demons dayarak- 
khasd (=jalaminusih) seem to be a substitute 
for the Pali swmsumdrd, 


R. Morris. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 
Dr. AkcuibALD GeEtkiz, Director-General of 
the Geological Survey, has been nominated by 
the council of the British Association as presi- 
dent of the meeting to be held next year at 
Edinburgh. 

Tuk first conversazione of the Royal Society 
will be held at Burlington House, on Wednes- 
day, May 6. 

Messrs. MAcMILLAN will publish immedi- 
ately, in the Nature series, a third volume of 
Sir William Thomson's Depular Lectures and 
Addresses, containing his papers treating of 
scientific subjects connected with navigation, 
such as the tides, astronomical navigation, dead 
reckoning, pilotage, &e. At the same time 
will be issned a new and revised edition of the 
first volume, dealing with the constitution of 
Matte-. 

Messrs. G. P. Purnam’s Sons will issue 
next week Prof. C. J. Holder’s Life of Charles 
Darwin, which is intended more particularly 
for young readers. 

THREE courses of two lectures each are to be 
delivered in the museum of the gardens of the 
Royal Botanic Society, in Kegent’s Park, on 
Fridays at 4 p.m. The lecturers are—Prof. 


Marshall Ward, upon * Parasitic Plants, Native 
and Exotic,” begiming on May 1; Mr. W. 
Carruthers, upon ** The Story of Plant-Life on 
the Globe,” on May 15 and 22; and Prof. C. 
Stewart, upon “Certain Relationships between 








Plants and Animals,” on May 29 and June 5. 
The lectures are free to all visitors in the 
gardens. 


TuE Proceedings of the London Mathematical 
Society contain an obituary notice of the late 
Dr. A. J. Ellis, signed R. T., with special 
reference to his work in mathematics. A list is 
given of most of his published books and papers 
in mathematics; and it is stated that he bas 
left a Jarge quantity of MS., consisting 
(apparently) partly of translations frém Martin 
Ohin, of Berlin, and partly of developments of 
his own theory of Stigmatics. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 
Tux Clarendon Press have issued this week 
the work upon which Mr. Robinson Ellis has 
been so long engaged, Vutes Manilianae; sive 
Dissertationes in Astronomica Manilii. It is 
bound with special elegance, and has the follow- 
ing graceful dedication : 
**Tacubo Iosepho Sylvestro mathematico et poetae 
egregio Cantabrigiensi Americano Oxoniensi haec 
studia in Manilium a cognomine Sylvestro Pontifice 
Romano ante DCCCC annos ex tenebris revocatum 
ac rescriptum dedico consecroque.”’ 
Meanwhile, it must be ranked among the 
coincidences of literature that a German scholar, 
Dr. M. Bechert, should have chosen the same 
week to publish (Leipzig: Hinrichs) a treatise 
entitled De M. Manilio astronomicorum poeta. 

Tue forthcoming number of the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society will contain papers 
by Mr. W. W. Rockhill on ‘‘ Tibet,” by Dr. 
Hirschfeld on ‘‘The Jewish Arabic Dialect of 
the Maghreb,”’ and by Prof. Peterson, of Bom- 
bay, on ‘‘ Panini.” 

Tue famous tenth-century MS. of Demos- 
thenes (2) in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris 
(MS. grec 2934), is being reproduced in helio- 
type by MM. Berthand, with M. Henri Omont 
as editor. The facsimile, consisting of two 


| folio volumes of the exact size of the original 


(1066 pages), will cost 600 francs, and may be 
ordered from Ernest Leroux, 28 Rue Bonaparte, 
Paris. The names of subscribers will be pub- 
lished. 


WE have received the first number (A— 
Atepatus) of the .1/t-Celtischer Sprachschatz, by 
that indefatigable scholar Dr. Alfred Holder. 
(Leipzig: Teubner; London: Nutt.) As many 
of our readeis ure aware, the book is intended 
to be an exhaustive collection of the existing 
documentary matecials for the study of the 
ancient Ciltic language, whether found in 
Greek or Latin authors, in inscriptions, or in 
coins. If we may judge from the part before 
us, the execution of the work will more than 
satisfy the high cxpectations that have been 
formed from the specimen pages accompanying 
the prospectus. The proper names, and the 
comparatively few other Old Celtic words that 
have been preserved, are registered in their 
alphabetical place, accompanied by quotations of 
the passages in which they occur. In addition 
to this, every recognisable etymological ele- 
ment, even if it be only a thematic suffix, is the 
subject of a separate article, containing a list 
of the words in which it is found, together 
with philological elucidations drawn from the 
modern Celtic and other Indo-European 
tongues. It will give some notion of the 
completeness of the work to say that in the 
article on the suffix -@co- more than five pages 
(the size is Jarge octavo) are cecupied with a 
bare list of the names containing this suffix. 
The article ‘‘ Allobroges ** contains four pages 
of quotations from Greek and Latin authors ; 
and it ends, like all the other articles on 
ethnic names, with a list of the names of 
persons who are mentioned as belonging to 
the people in question. It is needless to 





insist on the enormous value of such a com- 
plete collection of linguistic material. Dr, 
Holder states that the preparation for his work 
has occupied sixteen years. If the whole book 
maintains the high level of the first part, the 
result would be well worth this large expendi- 
ture of time, even had Dr. Holder produced 
no other valuable work during the interval. 
There are one or two points in the method of 
the book which we do not quite understand ; 
probably they will be explained in the preface. 
It is, for instance, not clear to us what is 
meant to be inferred when a local name is 
given werely with its modern equivalent, 
without citation of any authority. Now and 
then, though very rarely, we miss information 
that we should have expected to find, c.y. 
under uAriconium, the English Erchenefeld, 
Archenfield, might have been mentioned. The 
typography seems marvellously correct, but it 
is not ‘‘ humanly possible ” that misprints can 
be avoided altogether. We notice ‘“ Aunl”’ 
for Alun (76, 47), ‘‘Caudelec” for Caudebec 
(49, 28), ‘*Herfordshire” for Hertfordshire 
(231, 52). One or two of the abbreviations 
used are not explained in the prefixed list. 
‘*Ci.,” we suppose, means conjecit, and “fig.” 


Jigulus. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Asiatic.—(Monday, Apri! 20.) 


Sm Freperrc Goivsmm in the chair.—Count 
Goblet d’ Aviella, the Hibbert lecturer for this year, 
and Mr. E. K. Corbet, of Cairo, were elected 
members.—Surgeon Major Oldham read a paper 
on ‘‘ Serpent Worship in India.’”” He began with 
the enquiry: Who were the Nagas over whom, 
according to the Rajatarangini, Nila reigned when 
Kashmir was raised above the waters’ In the 
Puranas, the Nagas are generally described as 
supernatural beings or actual serpents, and are 
consigned to subterranean regions. But in earlier 
writings they are mentioned as a people, and as 
ruling in the valley of the Indus and the neigh- 
bouring ccuntry, with Patala and other cities as 
their capitals. The author identifies the Nagas 
with the Takhas, a Rajput tribe occupying tke 
mountaincus country to the eastward of Kashmir. 
These people have remained under more or less in- 
dependent chiefs of their own race until compara- 
tively recent times. They have saved their temple: 
and their idols from Mahommedan iconoclasts, and 
their religion from the orthedox Brahman. Here 
the serpent gods are still worshipped, with their 
ancient rites, not as dangerous reptiles nor as 
symbols, but as the deified rulers of a once- 
powerful people. The serpent gcds Sesha, Vasubi, 
Tak:haka, and others, ave represcnicd in human 
form, but with the hoods of five, seven, or nine 
Nagas or cobras expanded over their heads, as 
shown in the illustrations to Fergusson’s Tree and 
Serpent Worship. Tradition asserts that the:e 
Naga chiefs were rulers of all the country round 
and of a great part of India. A yearly pilgrimage 
still takes place to a mountain Jake called the 
Kailas Kund, which is held sacred as having 
afforded a retreat to Vasuhi when surprised by his 
enemy Garuda. The Takhas are a remnant of a 
powerful Rajput tribe, who once 1uled the Indus 
valley and nearly the whole of the Punjab, and 
who sent out colonies to the coasts of India, 
Ceylon, and the Jndo-Chinese peninsula and 
islands. The author observed that the legend of 
the churning of the ocean by the serpent Vasuhi 
refers to the commerce carried on by that chief or 
his people with distant lands. He then went on to 
show that the Nagas were Asuras, that the Asuras 
were of the same race as the Suras or Devas, and 
that, consequently, the Nagas were an Aryan tribe. 
One result which the author arrives at is that the 
Buddhist and Jaina religions arose among tke 
Naga people, and that Buddha himself was prcb- 
ably of Naga race. Hence the close connexion 
between the serpent and Buddhism, which tas 
givcn rise to so much speculation. Surgeon Major 
Oldham sums up the results of his enquiries thus : 
(1) That the Nagas were a sun-worshiping, Sansk1it- 
speaking people, whose totem was the wag, or 
hooded serpent. (2) That they became known as 
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Nagas from the emblem of their tribe, with | charge to battle and death—a highly sensational | vista of endless minarets and terraces which is 


which, in process of time, they became confounded. 
(3) That they can be traced back to the earliest 
period of Indian history and formed a portion of | 
the great Solar race. (4) That they, with. other 

divisions of this race, at first occupied the north 

and west of India, but afterwards spread towards 

the east and south. (5) That some ot these tribes, 

and among them the Nagas, retaining their ancient 

customs, and not readily admitting the ascendancy 

of the Bratmans, were stigmatised as Asuras. 

(6) That among a porticn of the descendants of 

this people Naga-worship in its primitive form 

still survives, and that it consists in the adoration, 

as Devas or demigods, of the ancient chieftains of 

the tribe. (7) ‘That the connexion between the 

serpent and the Buddhist and Jaiua faiths can be 

thus explained. (8) That in all Asiatic countries 

it was only the Naga, or hooded serpent, which 

was held sacred. 


FINE ART. 
THE FRENCH SALONS. 
I. 


Paris: April 28, 1s#1. 

Tne French artistic world is in an uproar, 
owing to the severity that has been shown this 
year by the juries of the two leading art asso- 
ciations—La Société des Artistes Frangais (old 
Salon) and La Société Nationale des Beaux- 
Arts (new Salon)—towards their brethren of the 
brush and the chisel. The first-named society, 
which had hitherto been accused of being too 
liberal in its admissions, has displayed this year 
a marked tendency in the opposite direction, 
for, out of the three thousand and odd pictures 
sent in, only 1733 have been accepted. On the 
other hand, the rival society, founded last year 
by Meissonier, has been still more rigorous in 
its selection, for only 260 out of 2400 have been 
admitted. The five thousand re/usés have raised 
a loud cry of indignation against the two juries. 
Indignation meetings have been held, protests 
have been circulated and signed, and it has 
been decided to open a ‘‘ Grand Salon of the 
Refused.” But where?’ Itis proposed that the 
huge machinery gallery of the Exhibition of 
1889, which is still standing, should be con- 
verted into an art-hall of welcome, whick would 
be open to all comers, free from the tyranny 
of juries and hanging committees, and where 
every exhibitor will be on the line. 

The exhibition of the Society of French 
Artists, the original Salon of the Champs 
Elysées, opens on May 1; but, thanks to the 
private view granted to the press, I am able 
to forward the following somewhat hurried 
impressious vf a first visit. It is to be noted 
that 182 out of the 1100 exhibitors are 
foreigners; of these fifty-six are Americans 
and thirty-one British, the rest are Spaniards, 
Italians, Russians, Swiss, Swedes, and even a 
few are German. With few exceptions, these 
foreign exhibits are not above the common 
average of good studio work, and the influence 
of French teaching is only too apparent. 

Probably the most striking feature of this 
year’s Salon is the number of pictures of 
unusually large dimensions. On entering the 
Salon Carré we find that almost an entire panel 
is occupied by M. J. Paul Lauren’s ‘‘ La vonte 
d’acier,” an episode of the visit of Louis XVI. 
to the Hotel de Ville two days after the taking 
of the Bastille. The king is being presented with 
a tricolor favour to adorn his coat; while a 


| picture. 
|a procession of nude figures, allegorical per- 





double row of courtiers have drawn their swords, 
holding them upwards, point to point, so as to 
form a sort of archway of steel under which 
the king may pass as he ascends the steps. 
The grouping, the picturesque surroundings, 
the historical accuracy of alinost every detail of 
the scene, contribute to make this historic 
picture one of the best of the year. Of almost 





equally large dimensions is M. Micheléna’s 
* Penthisilea,” leading her Amazons in a furious | 





M. H. Martin’s ‘‘ Chacun sa chimér2,” 


sonifications of every form of deception that 
humanity fullows in search of happiness, is a 
strange conception. M. Guay’s ‘‘ Death of the 
Oak” is also treated on a large scale. In the 
midst of a beautiful sylvan landscape lies the 
fallen trunk of an oak tree, recently felled by 
the woodman’s axe. It is dawn; the nymphs 
of the forest are lamenting the death of the 
noble tree, and biiding farewell to the ‘* nests 
of luve which peopled its branches.” The 
meaning of this picture is rather vague, but the 
gencral effect is charming. The same may be 
said of ‘‘ The Singing Class,” by Mr. Walter 
Gay, an American artist, who bas most happily 
depicted two nuus instructing a village choir. 
This thoroughly artistic composition belongs to 
what might be termed the ‘* pleasant Impres- 
sionist”’ school. The giant of the collection is 
M. Rochegrosse’s ‘‘ Fall of Babylon,” which 
covers about eight square métres of canvas. 
The wild orgies of the night are over in the vast 
banqueting-hall of the palace. On all sides lie 
overturned tables and couches; the floor is 
strewn with vessels of gold and silver, fruit, 
flowers, an‘ the remnants of the feast, while 
nude, or half-clad in light oriental vest- 
ments, favourites and slaves are plunged in 
drunken sleep; torches, incense-burners, and 
coloured lamps cast a lurid light on the 
scene. Through the wide open gates of the 
palace, in the dawning light of day, the Per- 
sian invaders are seen rushing in to plunder 
and massacre. High above, on the platform 
to which leads a monumental marble staircase, 
stands the king, who realises at last the mean- 
ing of the mystic writing on the wall and the 
certainty of coming death. There is a vast 
amount of work, of research, and talent in this 
as in all M. Rochegrosse’s pictures, and also 
a desire on the part of the artist to give as 
much ‘local colouring” as possible to this 
resurrection of the barbaric splendour of 
Babylon ; but the effect of sensual sensational- 
ism is too marked to be pleasing. The same 
may be said of ‘‘ The Death of Surdanapalus,” 
by M. Chalon, in which we see the Assyrian 
monarch seated on a throne erected on a 
funeral pyre of seven stories, surrounded by his 
harem and treasures, awaiting death, while the 
flames bursting out on every side add to the 
horror of this theatrical apotheosis. M. Renouff’s 
view of the ‘‘ Bridge of Brooklyn” is worthy, 
so far as dimensions go, of its great original. 
M. Chigot’s ** Lost at Sea,” a boat containing 
two sailors and a boy dying of thirst amid a 
boundless ocean, is « fine specimen of marine 
painting. M. Rouffet’s ‘* La tin de i’ Epopée,”’ 
a spirited rendering of the last charge of the 
three thousand cuirassiers at Waterloo, closes 
the list of the most notable of the gallery 
pictures. 

Fortunately, the S:lon walls are not entirely 
covered with scenes of slaughter and horror, or 
by bevies of nude nymphs and fauns disporting 
themselves in outrageously green landscapes. 
Although many of the best artists of the day 
have gone over to the rival exhibition in the 
Champs de Mars, there remains a phalanx of 
painters and sculptors of fame sufficient to 
maintain the renown of the Champs Elys¢es 
exhibition. Of these I will speak in next 
week’s article; but before closing this brief 
summary I cannot postpone mentioning a few 
well-known names. M. Frangais has sent two 
exquisite landscapes, one of which, ‘ Une 


_ source—le soir,” is a beautifully finished speci- 


men of this great artist's best work; MM. 
Isenbart, Japy, Guillemet, and other well- 
known paysayistes are to be scen here at their 
best. M. Bompard’s two Algerian scenes are 
full of repose, sunshine, and local colour. M. 
Gérome contributes ‘‘ A Corner of Cairo,” a 


| superior to his second exhibit, ‘‘ Lion on the 
| watch,” ia which this talented artist displays 
| his want of anatomical study. As compured 
| with this, M. J. Swau’s ‘“‘ Maternity,”’ a lioness 
and cubs, is almirab'e in the lifelike appearance 
of the animals; in fact, it is one of the best 
studies of animal life in the exhibition. M. de 
Villefroy’s ‘‘Cows drinking at a Spring”’ is 
worthy of this celebrated auimalier; while his 
‘Party of Aragonese going to the Fair” is 
! full of movement and gay colouring. 

CrciL NICHOLSON. 





MENPES’S PICTURES OF INDIA. 
Mr. Mortimer MENPES has been to India, 
Burma, and Cashmere, and has done for us in 
respect of those places very much what he did 
in Japan. The walls of Messrs. Dowdeswell’s 
room are covered with dainty frames of gold 
and bronze and silver, modifications or develop- 
ments of the Whistler frame; and these con- 
tain charming bits of Indian life and colovr, 
which, while showing whose pupil he is, and 
illustrating the influence of photography upon 
modern painting, testify no less to the indi- 
vidual gifts of Mr. Menpes as a colourist and a 
draughtsman. He chooses to be a ‘little 
master ;’’ but his mastery is certain, and it is 
doubtful whether any of his subjects would 
give greater pleasure if treated on a larger 
scale. There is always a certain pleasure in 
minute work—the pleasure we get from a 
jewel painted by Van Eyck, or etched by Jules 
Jacquemart — and this pleasure is greatly 
increased when, as in the case of these artists 
and Mr. Menpes, the minutenessis not attended 
by «a loss of breadth. Mr. Menpes’s hand is 
sure and his eyes are keen, but the microscopic 
detail of such pictures as ‘‘ A Child of Nature, 
Burma” (51), and ‘* When Labour is Done” 
(52), tell of other than mechanical qualities ; 
for he gives us colour, tone, texture, and 
expression, as well as exact draughtsmanship. 
But this child among the large red pots with 
the bamboo balcony, and these little figures 
taking a quiet smoke, are only two out of many 
remarkable little pictures of the same kind 
from which it is hard to select the best. As in 
Japan, the interest of the artist seems to have 
been much engaged by the children; and there 
is nothing better than the minute study called 
‘A Voice from the Darkness” (12), in which 
we see a slender girl in a rich red garment 
turning toward a sort of cave of an inner 
chamber, where is seen, or rather half-seen, the 
source of the sound. Here, again, the painting 
of details like the pots and the flowers is of the 
most dexterous. Near to thisis a broader study, 
or rather a less finished one, of two children 
on a bench called ‘Two of a_ Kind, 
Peshawur”’ (16). But if I were to call attention 
to all the delightful little peeps into Indian 
child-life I should have no room to say any- 
thing else. Most of these are interiors, or 
rather semi-interiors, sheds or shaded places 
before caves or shops; but there is at least one 
child-scene in the open air which should not 
pass unmentioned. This is ‘‘ Waiting for the 
Race,” a delightful group of eager faces, gay 
costumes, and bright umbrellas, between pale 
blue sky and pale green grass. Viewing these 
pictures as veracious records of India, I am 
disappointed a little at the colour of the sky: it 
has not the full deep tone of even an Italian 
sky, but has something of the slaty hue much 
affected by other modern painters, especially in 
France. As regards Mr. Menpes’s selection of 
material for his pictures, it may be said 
generally that he has sown the same kind of 
discrimination as on former occasions They 
are generally street scenes, with brightly 
dressed figures set out upon backgrounds of 
shop, or temple, or masses of buildings, mostly 
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in sunlight and with little sky; and the effect 
of the sunlight throwing violet shadows is very 
brilliant without being dazzling. Some of the 
scenes swim in light, the air seems tremulous 
with colour, the shadows movable if not 
moving. To get this quality of colour trembling 
in the light and mysterious in the shade is no 
common achievement—one indeed apparently 
unsought by most artists, whose paint is as 
dead as a paving-stone. It adds not only to 
beauty but to sentiment, as may be seen in 
such pictures as *‘ Lonely Cashmere ” (30), ‘* In 
an Idle Street, Jeypore” (37), or ‘The Hours 
are Empty of Labour, Cashmere” (38). I shall 
not attempt to exhaust even the artistic variety 
of the show—the charming and fresh arravge- 





meats of colour, as in the ‘‘ Butcher’s Shop” 
with its green awning (72); the picturesque | 
confusion of forms in the scenes on the river at 
Benares, with their boats and poles and stages 
and devout figures; the delicate and com- 
plicated drawing of architectural masses, the 
trees sometimes with thin gold leaves melting 
into a morning sky (118), sometimes flecking a 
red wall with a trembling network of shadow 
(101), the dancing girls with their apparently 
impossible attitudes and rich red dresses (2)— 
nor will I do more than just draw the attention 
of the reader to the dexterous pencil drawings 
and dry points, and ‘diamond points” on | 
ivory. I will only say with regard to Mr. | 
Menpes’s claim to the invention of the latter | 
means of artistic expression that etching on 
ivory (if not with a diamond poirt) is by no 
means a novelty, and is used to-day with 
beautiful effect for the decoration of furniture. | 
On the whole, Mr. Menpes may be warmly | 
congratulated on an exhibition which shows a 
development of his true artistic gifts, and will | 
enable many to realise what India is like more 
fully than any artist perhaps before. 

CosMo MONKHOUSE. 





Tuk exhibitions to open next weck, besides the 
Royal Academy, include a collection of pictures 
by M. G. Loppé, entitled ‘“‘ The Alps in Summer 
and Winter,” at the Fine Art Society’s; and 
two military pictures, of the Crimean War, by 
Mr. Robert Gibb, at Mr. Groom’s Gallery in 
Pall Mall. 

ILL-HEALTH is, we are sorry to say, reported, 
on good authority, to be at the bottom of Mr. 
Seymour THaden’s determination to sell his 
collection of prints aud drawings. Among the 
drawings are several Rembrandt landscapes, 
selected for reproduction in the latest of 
the volumes of fac-similes of Rembrandt 
issued in England by Deprez and Gute- 
kunst. Mr. Haden’s position as a Rem- 
brandt connoisseur is well known. His 
collection of etchings by this master — or, 
at least, some part of it—has already been 
exhibited at the Royal Society of Painter- 
Etchers. In addition to the Rembrandts, it 
will be found, we suspect, that the collection is 
very rich in the works of Wenceshaus, Hollar, 
and Claude; nor will the minor Dutch masters 
be unrepresented. With regard to Hollar, 
a mot of Mr. Haden’s—which occurs in his | 
little book About Etching—may appropriately | 
be cited. ‘People often ask me,” he says, | 
‘what I can see in Hollar. I answer, ‘ Not | 
quite, but almost, everything.’’’ Though the | 
Seymour Haden collection consists, as might | 
have been supposed probable, principally of | 
etchings, it includes a few specimens by the | 
great originel line-engravers, of whom Albert | 
Diirer, Martin Schingauer, and Lukas van 





Leyden are, of course, the chief. 
eo q@mertmene cen mone boggy ° 
* THe much-talked of ‘‘ Cartoons of Raphael,’ 
have arrived in this country, and are now to be 
seen at No. 4, Cockspur-street. 


It is claimed 


| flowery gardens. 


for them that they are the original designs for 
the Vatican tapestries, concerning which Vasari 
writes: ‘‘ Perche Raffaelo fece in propria forma 
e grandezzo tutti di sua mano i cartoni coloriti.” 
They are on loose, unprepared canvas, painted 
in vegetable colours, of which only six are used, 
two more (scarlet and dark brown) having been 
added by a restorer. In three cases—‘t The 
Miraculous Draught,” the ‘‘ Healing of the 
Lame Man,” and “ Paul at Lystra ”—right ard 
left are reversed, as compared with the tapestry 
and the cartoons at South Kensington. It is 
euggested that this was done by Raphael’s 
pupils, Francesco Penni and Giovanni Udini, 
when they prepared the latter for the weavers 
of Arras. The history of these cartoons is as 
fellows. They were brought from Rome to 
Russia in the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 


| tury by a Polish noble, from whose heir they 


ultimately passed to the family of their present 
owner. After lying for a hundred years 


neglected in an outhouse, they were discovered 


and identified only a few months ago. 

Mr. Bowes, of Liverpool, will shortly issue 
a pamphlet, entitled A Vindication of the 
Decorated Pottery of Japan, in which reference 
is made to a circular recently issued by Prof. 


| Morse on the subject of decorated and un- 


decorated wares. 

Messrs. CAsseLn & Co. will publish the first 
part of Royal Academy Pictures, 1891, next 
week, and Parts 2 and 3 before the end of 
May. 

TuE room at the Fine Art Society lately 
occupied with Mr. Alfred Parson’s garden 
pictures is now filled with another series not 
very dissimilar in subject by Mrs. Allingham, 
whose charm is so well known that it seems 
scarcely necessary to repeat again the praise 
so often accorded to her lanes and cottages and 
A newer claimant to favour 
here is Mr. A. Wallace Rimington, the merit 
of whose large etchings of Nuremberg and 


| Giotto’s tower at Florence met on their pub- 


lication due recognition in the ACADEMY. The 
fifteen drawings and sketches from Italy row on 
exhibition show that Mr. Rimington is a colourist 
of unusual subtlety and refinement. His ‘‘ Door- 
way to the Doge’s Palace, Venice” is a noble 
drawing of much force as well as delicacy. 
**In Santa Croce.” and ‘ Assissi, Fifth Century 
Door of Cathedral,” though smaller, are 
equally fine in quality. Among the landscapes 
there is a beautiful view of Perugia. 


MUslC OF THE WEEK. 
MEYERBEER’S ‘ Le Prophéte” was given at 
Covent Garden on Monday evening. There are 
flashes of genius in this work, but as in all the 
composer’s operas the music is unequal. With 
regard to the performance the first two acts 
passed off tamely; Mme. Richard was flat in 
the ‘‘ Benediction’? song, M. M. J. de Reszke 
and Mme. Richard were very fine in the 
‘*Cathedral”’ scene. In the passage in which 
the former induces his mother to say he is not 
her son, he revealed, as an actor, power of a 
very high order. The three Anabaptists, with 
M. E. de Reszke as the Zacharie, sang well. 
The scenery and the staging, with the exception 
of a mishap at the opening of the last act, were 
effective. 

Senor Albeniz gave another concert at St. 
James’s Hall on Friday afternoon, April 24. 
The programme included Beethoven’s A major 
Sonata for pianoforte and ‘cello. Senor 
Albeniz played Mendelssohn’s ‘ Variations 
Scérieuses”’ and some light pieces of his own. 
This pianist may net always give satisfaction 
in his readings of the great masters, but his 
delicate touch and brilliant technique are 
universally acknowledged. Mme, Valda and 





Mr. Ben Davies were the vocalists. Indulgence 
was claimed for the latter, but he sang “‘ Waft 
Her, Angels,” exceedingly well. 

Messrs. W. Hess and Hugo Becker gave 
their last violin and ‘cello recital on Saturday 
afternoon. Mr. Max Pauer was the pianist, 
and he took part in Brahms’s pianoforte Trio in 
C minor, and performed, besides, two short 
solos. He was heard to good advantage, and 
in the Trio proved a genuine concertante 
player. Mr. H. Becker gave some solos, in 
which he showed off his magnificent instrument 
and skilful technique. Mr. Hess played solos, 
and Miss L. Lehmann was the vocalist. 

On the same afternoon the Crystal Palace 
season ended with Mr. Manns’s benefit concert. 
The programme contained for the most part 
familiar pieces. Mme. ‘Schumann’s pupil, 
Miss Adelina de Lara, was the pianist ; but she 
appears to have played under difficulty through 
the breaking of a hammer soon after she com- 
menced Rubinstein’s Concerto in D minor. M. 
Ysayé was the violinist. In this brief mention 
of the closing concert we would bear testimony 
to Mr. Manns’s earnestness and energy through- 
out the series. Fashions come and go, but the 
excellent orchestral performances at the Palace 
are still admired and enjoyed. 

Master Jean Gerardy gave another ’cello 
recital at St. James’s Hall. There is no need 
to repeat our praise of this clever boy, but we 
should like to ask why he confines himself to 
music of a light or showy kind? It is true that 
the great composers favoured the violin; but 
there are the six great Suites of Bach for ’cello 
solo, only some of which have been played at 
the Popular Concerts, and that many years ago. 
Again, Master Gerardy might make himself 
heard in one of Beethoven’s Sonatas for piano 
and ‘cello. Mr. Eugene Holliday, a young 
pianist and pupil of Rubinstein, made his début. 
He has ciever fingers, but his reading of a 
Ballade and two Etudes was cold, and at times 
hard. We shall have anotker opportunity 
of judging him at his recital next week. Mme. 
Stone-Barton, the vocalist, sang some light 
songs; her high notes are somewhat sbrill, but 
she manages her voice with skill. 

M. Ysayé gave an orchestral concert at St. 
James’s Hall on Tuesday afternoon, and played 
Beethoven’s violin Concerto, the work iu which ke 
made his début at the Philharmonic two seasons 
ago. Hisreading then of themusic wassomewhat 
extravagant. This time he was more in accor- 
dance with the composer’s intentions. His tone 
is rich and sympathetic, his execution wonder- 
fully fine ; but he does not reveal the full power 
aud grandeur of the music. His conception of 
the work is thoughtful and interesting, but not 
purely classical. He played a° Cadenza of his 
own, of immense difficulty, and with great 
success. He was heard afterwards in some 
‘Variations Symphoniques,” by Dr. Joachim ; 
the music is of a virtuose order, and it was in- 
terpreted with the utmost skill, vigour, and 
brilliancy. He gave besides some short pieces, 
for which he received enthusiastic applause. M. 
Ysayé is a great artist, and his command of his 
instrument marvellous. The programme in- 
cluded Wagner’s “ Siegfried Idyll,” but the 
rendering, under Mr. Cowen’s direction, was 
rather rough. J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


Mr. CurWEN has in the press a book entitled 
The Boys’ Voice, which is intended as a manual 
for organists, choirmasters, school and college 
professors, the clergy, and all who have to do 
with the vocal training of boys. In preparing 
the work he has paid visits to many of the 
cathedrals and college chapels, and has enjoyed 
the co-operation of the organists, who have 
written letters describing their methods. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S” NEW BOOKS. | 
NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 


BELL BARRY. By R. Ashe King, Author of “ The Wearing of the Green,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
ST. KATHERINE'S by the TOWER. By Walter Besant, Author of “ Children of Gibeon,” &c. With 12 Illustrations 


by Charles Green. 3 vols. crown 8vo. [ Shortly. 


A CHILD WIDOW. By Mrs. F.H. Williamson 3 vols. crown 8vo. 











[ She ortly, 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “A SOCIAL DEPARTURE. ¥ 


AN AMERICAN GIRL in LONDON. By Sara Jeannette Duncan, Author of “A Social meee ” With 80 Illus- 
trations by een a, > 8vo, i ate? oe 8. -. on 
**¢ An American Girl in London ”’ is a clever and lively showing that the writer retains the stock of spirits of which she had ‘h abund $ 
... The writer is a shrewd observer, and satirizes with much liv éliness and considerable truth Londoners and Tandon ways. The istration by Mr. ent Lange Mn pant — 
[Athenwum. 














NEW NOV EL BY THE ‘AUTHOR OF “MR. STRANGER’S SEALED PACKET.’ +i 


EDNOR WHITLOCK : a Novel. By Hugh | MacColl, Author of “ Mr. Stranger’ s Sealed Packet.” Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


NEW THREE-AND- -SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
SUNNY STORIES, and SOME SHADY ONES. By James Payn. Witha Frontispiece by Fred Barnard. Crown 8vo, 


cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [ Shortly. 


A SAPPHO of GREEN SPRINGS, &c. By Bret Harte. With Frontispiece and Vignette by Hume Nisbet. Crown 8vo, 
loth extra, 2s. 6d. 
« Bret Harte is almost matchless as a proficient in the difficult art of writing a short story well. The fcur tales abound in those boldly drawn types of Western civilization, and in that 
subtle combination of the humorous and pathetic, for which the writer has long been famous. Every one will give them a welcome reception.””— Academy. 


THE LOST HEIRESS. By Ernest Glanville. With Frontispiece and Vignette by Hume Nisbet. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6 

“Mr. vine” s tale of adventure has features which place it far above the usual level of its kind. The plot is of considerable interest, but the st t of the book li it: 

pictures of warfare in Zululand. These are painted with the vivid realism only to be attained by a personal knowledge of the country eseribed. Ny ~ de wn point of the book lies in its 


“BAIL UP!” a Romance of Bushrangers and Blacks. By Hume Nisbet. With Frontispiece and Vignette. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
“ The author of * Bail Up’ may count upon a large and ay ‘preciative circle of readers. The book is essentially a novel of 08+ and the incidents are all of them sensational.,,,...The 
interest never flags..... Readers who enjoy sensational fiction may take ‘ Bail Up’ without fear of disappointment.” — Literary World. 


THE GREAT TABOO. By Grant Allen, Author of “Strange Storics,’ “The Devi!’s Die,’ &c. Second Edition. Crown 


8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
“* The Great Taboo’ is a very clever story.””—Spectutor. 


THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES of PHRA the PH@NICIAN. By Edwin Lester Arnold. With 12 Illustrations 














by H. M. Paget. Shortly. 
“For ‘those who hike a stirring talc of romance, graphically told through an abundance of dramatic scenes, we can recommend nothing bettcr than ‘Phra the Phoenician.’ It is full of 
ife and movement..... There is a vigour and manhood in the adv entures ot ‘ Phra’ which sustains the interest to the very close.”— ’—Daily Telequophs 





NEW “PICCADILLY NOVELS.,”—Uniform binding, crown vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each, 


The BURNT MILLION. By James wg THE BISHOPS’ BIBLE. By D. Christie SYRLIN. By Ouida. 
a putes I —" [ae ew te bien MURRAY and HENRY HERMAN. | 
AUBYN. With a “Note” by OLIV 734 Ww nen, WITHOUT LOVE or LICENCE. fiend TO CALL HER MINE, &c. By Walter 
__ HOLMES. HAWLEY SMART. | __ BESANT. eines: 


GEORGE Rh. SIMs's. NEW BOOK. 


TINKLETOPS CRIME, &. By ee R. Sims (“Dagonet”). With a Frontispiece by 2 Maurice | Greifeabogen 


Post Svo. picture boards, 2s. : ‘loth, 2s. 6d. Te iaaai ees , 


TWO-SHILLING NOVELS,—NEW VOLUMES. 











By GRANT ALLEN. By DICK DONOVAN. By J. E. MUDDOCK. 
The Tents of Shem. The Man from Manchester. The Dead Man’s Secret. 
By WALTER yo be a Who Poisoned Hetty Duncan ? By connie? "MURRAY. and H. HERMAN. 
‘aith and Freedom. one i 
By AUSTIN CLARE adie 5 oy By GEORGES OHNET. 
For the Love of a Lass. By HENRY EV A Last Love. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. y re GREVILLE. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
The Legacy of Cain. oble Woman. : An Ocean Tragedy. 
Armadale. By E. LYNN LINTON. By T. W. SPEIGHT. 
a5 After Dark. | No Name. | Sowing the Wind. — _____Hoodwinked. __ a ee 
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ACADEMY NOTES (1891). With Sketches. 1s. | NEW GALLERY NOTES (1891). WithSketches. 1s. 


THE PARIS SALON (1891). With Sketches. 3s. 
NATIONAL SOCIETY of FINE ARTS, PARIS (1891). With Sketches, 3s. 6d. 
“MR. STANLEY’S REAR-GUARD. 
FIVE YEARS with the CONGO CANNIBALS. By Herbert Ward. With 92 Illustrations by the Author. Third 


Edition. Royal Svo, cloth, 14s. : ; 
“ Comparisons are odious, but we are allowed our likes and dislikes; and I very much prefer ‘ Five Years with the Congo Cannibals’ to ‘In Darkest Africa.’ Mr. Ward tells his story 
in a simple, unaffected style; he indulges in no ~~ eee he poses as neither prophet, maityr, nor saint. He has a quick eye; he seems fertile of resource; and pen and pencil are 
equally ready to answer to his call.” —Lady’s Pictorea! 


MY LIFE WITH STANLEY'S REAR-GUARD. By Herbert Ward. With a Map, by F.5. Weller, F.R.G.8. Post 8vo, 
; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
m8 Mr Herbert Ward? s book is as wholesome as anything that has yet been published in this connexion; and besides, it has the positive merit of beivg readable. . . . He gives us the 
impression of complete trustworthiness.” —Anti-Jucobiv. 


THE OTHER SIDE of the EMIN PASHA RELIEF EXPEDITION. By H.R. Fox Bourne. Crow. 8vo, cloth exira, 6s. 


* The case against that rescuer (Mr. Stanley) has been put by Mr. Fox Bourne with great care and very considerable power.”—Saturday Leview, 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. One Shilling Monthly. Contents for May :—Magical Music. B y Richard Marsh. 


—The HISTORICAL ASPECT of BURGLARY. By Thomas T. Greg.—The TEA INDUSTRY of INDIA. By George Cadell.—COMET LORE. By Francis Henry Baker.— 
STENDHAL. By Garnet Smith.—_TRAVELLERS and TOURISTs. “By Emily Constance Cook.—PAINS and PENALTIE3. By W. H. Daverport Adams.—NIGHT-BIRDS. 
By F. Finn.—LIVING to EAT and EATING to LIVE. By Dr. Yurke-Davies.—PAGES on PLAYS. By Justin Huntly McCarthy, M.P.—Th: CANAL, By Henry Rose.—ON 
PUBLIC SPEAKING. By Sylvanus Urban. 
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BEV OLUTION 


THE wWwoRK OF A GREAT INTELLIGENCE. 
By W. A. 


*«* Evolution the Work of a Great Intelligence,’ though written in the form of a corre- 
sbondence between two younz people, contains some hard thinking. One of the correspondents, 
having evidently gone far away from the currently received notions on the subject of God and 
His creation, endeavours to make clear how he is still able—indeed, is still compelled—to 
believe in God, the intelligent source of all.......W. A. in general writes very lucidly and with 
admirable temper .... We can only refer readers here to W. A.’s little book, promising them 
much interest.’’—Jayuirer. 

™ A series of letters very naturally written.” —J’vdlie Opinion, 

“The book is in parts interesting, and in passages eloquent. The author has a measure of 


It is to transform an abstract and negative notion of the indefinite into an affirmation, a being 
as indeed Pascal long since pointed out.”,—Dr. Hexsry Mavosiey, LL.D., M.B., F.R.C.P. 

[Extract fiom Authors reply to Dr, Maudsley.—* TI fear, however, that through..... you 

have been caustd to misappretend the exact object aimed at in my little book. I fear you 

think that in it I have aimed at accomplishing the impossible task of showing intelligence 

to belong to that ‘abstract and negative notion of the indefinite’ termed the Absolute. I 

beg to assure you that in writing it I had nosuch aim. The ultimate Reality suggested 
from human experiences, I take it, is the exact opposite to an ultimate .lbstraction. 

simply sought to set forth considerations showing that Objective Thought is manifested in 

the known universe, and that hence some great Intelligence must exist, though the nature 


and, although his illuminations are blurred by pedantries provoking even to 


spiritual culture, 2 


blasphemy. vet the soul of good in travail lends a pensive charm to the unequal pages. The 


of such an Intelligence is, to us, utterly inscrutable. Moreover, I further aimed at showing 
that as experience merely tells us that things do happen in certain ways, but tells us 


letters on * The Mystery of Pain’ are the best.”"— Watt's Literary @uide. 

* This is a curious book....... Nevertheless, the book is worth reading, and opens up a wide 
field for thought and speculation. The chaptcrs on ‘The Mystery of Pain’ are by far the best, 
and will interest many. Altogether, * Evolution’ is a clever and interesting work. Ladies 
may be specially recommended to read the last letter on page 119, which is an odd weélange of 
science and woman-worship.””— The News Leper. 

“ In his opening and closing letters, referring to Lily, he is at once delightfully clear and 
clearly delightful.”— 7h« Coming Dey. 

“The contents of the letters are a veritable compound of modern thought and curious 
inquiries into hié¢@cn mysteries. ‘Lhey are written in excellent style..... and are readably and 
thoughtfully compiled, notwitl standing they contain in the mass a very large amount of 
remantic ideal.””— / otestant Star card, 

“Tt is scught to be demen:ts: ted that Lehind consciousness and undeilying sensation and 
perception there is ‘an insciutable something’ possessing the capability of producing the 
phenomena with which we are familiar, and that this something is not ‘a persistent blind force 
or energy,’ but a great and free Intelligence. Whether these are at the present time urgent 
questions or not, W. A., bke the dashing young ‘ medico’ he is, handles them : martly.” 

Mauchester FE «aminer. 


nothing about there being any necessity that they should so happen, we have no reasonable 
grounds for thinking (as some have thought) that the supreme Intelligence operates under 
restrictions imposed by intractable necessity.” ) 

* Glad as I am to find that you recognise the Primary ‘ Intelligence,’ I am puzzled by your 
insistency on the negative attribute of * Inscrutableness.’ Do we then know nothing of what 
‘Intelligence’ is! Have we any conception which is fuller of meaning for us!” 

Rev. James Martineau, LL.D. D.D. 

“T have read through your little work and I thank you for sending it tome. Imay say, 
however, that the abstruse problems with which you deal have ceased, I will not say to interest 
me, but to occupy my serious attention.......I have not formed, and I shall never try to form, 
any serious opinion of my own on a matter which has no practical bearing upon life. You, I 
presume, are young, and have time before you. You are setting out boldly to scale the cliff to 





the top of which no one has yet risen. I hope you will have better success than your predc- 
cessors, and will not leave your bones, as they have done, at the bottom of the precipices.” 
Mr. James Anrnoxy Frovpe, LL.D. 
** Allow me to thank you for your kind present of your work ‘ Evolution the Work of « Great 
Intelligence.’ I am reading it with much intercst, and trust that I shall be able tosolve some of 
the ditticultiesof the question by so doing.””—Dr. Cuances Ropert Dryspae, M.R.C.P.,F.R.C.S 
“T beg to acknowledge with many thanks the receipt of ‘ Evolution the Work of a Great 


“ The lettas on ‘Science und Agnosticism,’ ‘Concrete Mathematics,’ and ‘The Mystery of 
Tain,’ are specially interesting .”’—-Christian Times and Protestant. 
. in a very lively style. It is a contribu- 
tion to the arguments frcm “ature to God.” — Meuchester Guardian. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO THE AUTHOR. 


*- There is some clever writing in this little Look, 


Intellize nee,’ which I have read with interest.”— Mr. Ronerr Bucuanan. 
*T am much obliged for your very interesting work.’’-—Dr. Norman Kern, C.M., F.1L.S. 
** I thank you for the suggestive pages which I have just been reading..... 
of Monism is great, but its difficulties I have always found greater. I cannot identify Exten- 
sion and Thought. That is the chasm over which I find no bridge. But I don’t be 
theology ona chasm. I build it on Objective Thought in the universe. Apparently that is the 


The fascination 


uild my 


*T am much obliged to you for the boek which you bave been so kind as to send me, and eround which you likewise have taken up. For those who stand there the question whether 


which I have been much interested to read.. 


Of the author’s arguments and conclusion I do ; 
not vents re tosay anything more than suggest that intelligence being relative, or the expres- | may be—is minor and secondary ; 





sion cf a relation, it is simply literal nen- sense to apply the team tothe unrelated, absolute, &c. 


Lonpon : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & 


life in things finite first manifests itself as electricity and magnetism—or whatever the power 


neither has it, thus conceived, a bearing on Theism.”’ 
Rev. Witxiam Barry, D.D. 


CO., Liwirep. 
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“THEATRES. 
DELPHI THEATRE. 


A Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & 8. Garrt. 
To-night (Last Night), at 8, THE ENGLISH ROSE. 
Preceded, at 7.15, by THE LITTLE SENTINEL. 


On Thursday, May 7th, will be revived, Dion pow ‘icault’s 


celebrated drama, ' T HE STRE ETS OF I ONDON 


AVENUE TEA 





THEA T RE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Henny Ler. 
Every Evening, at 8 30, a C ‘omedy, in four acts, by Bronson 
Howard, entitled THE HENRIETTA 
Preceded, at 7.45, by MY LADY HEL P. 


(COMEDY THEATRE. 
Manager, > ase Il. Hawrrey. 
Every Evening, at . NE. 

Messrs. Kemble, : Brosbieid, E. M. Robson, and C. H. 
Hlawtrey ; a ‘Ethel Matthews, Ewell, Ada Murray, 
Lottie Venne. 
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Lessee and Manager, Mr. Cuartes Wyypuam. 
Every Evening, at 8.30, THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
Messrs. Charles Wyndham, William Farren, A. Bourchier, 
Geo. Giddens, Willian Blake ley, Cyril Maude, H. H. Vincent. 
8. Valentine, F. Atherley, 8. Hewson, and F. Eme ry; Mes- 
dames Mary "Moore, M. A. Victor, E. 8. Fitzroy, and Mrs. 
Bernard-Beere. 


D RURY LANE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee -_ Manager, Augustus Harris. 
Every Evening, at 7. 
IT’S NE VE in TOO LATE TO MEND. 
(j ARRICK THEATRE 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. Joun Hane. 
Every Evening, at 8, LADY BOUNTIFUL 


Messrs. John Hare, Groves, Somerset, Cathe: art, Gilbert 
Hare, Byron, Rivers, Power, and J. Forbe s-Robertson ; 
Mesdames Addison, Linden, Drummond, Ferrar, Wi ebster, 
Turtle, and Kate Rorke. : 

LOBE eB SBAT R R. 


‘ 
Ci Lessee, Mr. Norman Fornes. 


Every Evening, at 8.45, TITE BOOKMAKER. 

Preceded, at 8, by A MONTH AFTER DATE. 

Messrs. Harry Paulton, W. Farren, jun., Acton Bond, C. K 
Cooper, A. FE. Drinkwater, C. Goold, F. Vancrossen and J. W 
Pigott ; Mesdames V. Raye. Ansell, and L. Bell. 


H4**. ARKET THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. Beersoum-Tree. 
Every Evening, at 8.10, THE DANC ING GIRL. 
EW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Witsow Barnerr. 

Every Evening, at 8.30, an entirely new adaptation, in four 
acts of * Le Puillasse,” written expressly for this theatre by 
Wilson Barrett, entitled THE ACROBAT. 

Preceded, at 7.45, by a new Comedietti iby TOMMY. 


()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 


This Evening, at 8.20, JOAN ‘OF ARC. 

Messrs. Chas. Danby, E. Bantock, W. Warde, and Arthur 
Roberts ; Mesdames Marion Hood, Grace Pedley, Alma Stan- 
ley, Linda Verner, Florence Monteith, Ethel Blenheim, Katie 
Seymour, L. Gourlay, Ruby MeNeil, and Phyllis Broughton. 

Preceded, at 7.45 5, by ¢ ‘RIME AND € HRisT ENING. 


pen CE of WALES’ THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Sepcer. 
This Evening, at 9, a Musical Play without words, entitled 
L’ENFANT PRODIGUE, 
Preceded, at 8 15, by THE GYPSIES, 


| OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 
Cambridge Circus, Shaftesbury Avenue. 
Sule Proprietor and Manager, Mr. R. D’Oyty Carre. 
Every Evening, at 5, | IVANHOKR. 


-T. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
S Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Grorcrk ALEXANDER. 
This Evening, at 8.15, THE IDLER. 

Preceded, at 7.15, by THE GAY LOTHARIO., 
Qik AND THEATRE. 
kK Lessee, Mr. Win.ir Epoviy. 

This Evening, at 8.45, OUR DAUGHTERS. 
Preceded, at 8, by BACK IN FIVE MINUTES. vs 

Y,ERRY’S THEATRE, 

Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. Eowarp Terry. 

This Evening, at 9, ‘THE RO. KE iT. ‘ 7 

Messrs. Edward Terry, Henry V. Esmond, Philip Cuning- 
ham, Ian Robertson, R. Soutar ; Mesdarnes Eleanore Leyshon, 
Adri uune Dairvlles, Kose Dearing, and Sophie Larkin. 


Ats.3 i 
| O OULE’S THEATR E. 
Managercss, Miss FLonexnce M’ Kenzi. 


This Evening, at 5. 15, THE UPPER CRUST, 

At 8, HES? hi’S MYSTERY. 

Mr. J. L. Toole, Mesvr-. John Billington, Westland, Shelton, 
Lowne, Ariton ; Misses I.1.za Johnstone, V: anbrugh, Liston. 


V AUDEVILLE THEATRE, 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Tuomas Tuorne. 
3.10, Lord Ly rrox’s ; Comedy, MONEY. 
a Thomas Thorne, Edward Righton, Fred Thorne, 
L. D’Orsay, Arthur Elwood, Oswald Yorke, Fred Grove, J. 
Wheatman, C. Kumsey, and H. B. Conway ; ; _Mesdames 


Dorothy Dorr, Ella B a and Kate Phillips (by permis 
sion of Mr. Henry Irving) 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


Y THE —, ha _— D.D. NEW VOLUMES _ oan pag tg EDITION OF 
prea: Jet ready. R WELL’S WORK 


CATHEDRAL AND UNIVERSITY SERMONS. ‘Vol VIL + a cee oe ae 


By the Right Rev. CHARLES PARSONS RE ICHEL, D.D., Bishop of Meath, Author of “ Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer,” 
‘ Sermons on the Prayer Book,” &c. Vol. I. 


NEW gy ay ee an Teday Cay ag gd D.C.L. ‘ontains: Earlier Poems—Sonnets— Miscellaneous lvems— 
Just ready: — Memoria Verses—The Vision of Sir Launfal—Letter from 


FORTY YEARS IN A MOORLAND PARISH. iin 
REMINISCENCES AND RESEARCHES IN DANBY IN CLEVELAND. Veh VILL. POETICAL WOR KS 


} 

By Rev. J. C. ATKINSON, D.C.L., Incumbent of the Parish, Author of ** A Histery of Cleveland, ”” “ A Glossary } 
of the Cleveland Dialect, ” &e. Vol 2. 

ust ready. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

| 

| 


THE PARADISE OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. 


Edited, with Translations ard Nutcs, by ARTHUR JOHN no late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Containing the Biglow Papers. 

Volumes already publi-hed. 
| Vol. I. Larenary Essays. Vol. 1. = [2eady, 
| 


BY THE SAME AUTH | Vol. IL a z Vol. 2. 
THE PURGATORY OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. Crown 8vo, 12s. Gd. | Vol. IIT. = * Vol. 3 . 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK. or a Vol. 4. ” 


Just ready. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s 


THE EN G LISH co N STITU TION. | Vol. VI. Lirerary anv PorrricaL Apvurasts, 


By EMILE BOUTMY. Translated frm the French by ISABEL M. EADEN. With Preface by Sir FREDERICK NEW VOLUME OF THE SIXPENNY EDITION OF 
LLOCK, Bart CHARLES KINGSLEY’S NOV ELS. 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF MEYER’S HISTORY OF CHEMISTRY. Just ready, Svo, sewed 


Just published. Svo, cloth, 14s. net. R ' 
A HISTORY OF CHEMISTRY | TWO ‘YEARS AGO. 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY. | ‘Volumes already published. 
BEING AI£0Q AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE SCIENCE. | WESTWARD HO! | YEAST. 


By ERNEST Vt-N MEYER, Pb.D., Professor of Chemistry in the University of Leipzig. | , ‘ 
Translated with the Authon’s :amtion by GEORGE McGOWAN, Ph.D., Demonstrator in Chemistry, University College of | HY PATIA. — wo LOCKE. 
Morth Wales, Bangor. HEREWARD ‘THE WAKE, 


Just published. Fep. Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE COLLECTED EDITION OF 
HERODOTU S—BOOK Vi. — AUSTIN’S — 


Fdited, with Introducticn «rd Notes, by J. STRACHAN, M.A., Professor of Greek in the Owens Cul!eve, Manehester. ready, crown Svo. 


Just published. Fep. Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. Cus en Vol. V. LY R ICAL ‘POEMS. 
HERODOTUS—BOOK VII. By ALFRED AUSTIN. 


Already published. 





Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Mrs. MONTAGU BUTLER. CLassicaL Series. | ., ‘ é _— . : 
SCUTSMAN.—* The notes do high credit to the Editor’s scholarship.” | Vol. I. Tue Tower or Baner: a Celestial Love 
a” These tive volumes, with Mr, Macaulay's lately published edition of Book IIL, ave the first instalment ofa complete Drama. 
edition es Hes eodotus, in seperate books, jo v the use of s schools. Vol. Il. SAVONAROLA :a Tragedy. 
NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. Vol. TIT. Prince Lecrren. 
Just published. Globe Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper covers, 2s. | Vol. IV. Tue Human Tracepy. 


Volume to follow. 


SCOTT.—THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, ty G, H. STUART, M.A., Trincipal and Professor of English, Kumbakonam College. | Vol. VI. Narrative Poems. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. NEW MATHEMATICAL TEXT-BOOKS. 


Just Published, 1Smo, cloth, 1 


NEW AND een unre IN —_ eames RIDER PAPERS ON | ‘EUCLID. 


Just ready, extra crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
OKS I. and II. 


WI! L b BE A STS AN D TH E I R WAYS ° ae ~ ated and Arranged in Order of Pty with an Introduction on Teaching Euclid. By 


UPERT DEAKIN, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford, Head Master of King Edward's 


Reminiscences of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, From 1815—18*8. With special per- | School, Stourbridge. 
mission dedic. ated to H.R.il. the Trince ef Wales. By Sir SAMUEL W. BAKER, M.A., | BOOKS I. and Il. SEPARATELY. 
F.K.G S., F.R.S, Author of “The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia,” “* The Albert N’ yanza Just ready, 18mo, 1s. * 


Great Basin of the Nile,” &c. With Itlustrations. T H E E a E M E N T S O F E U Cc L I D. 


TIMES: —* The work is full of exciting adventure.’ | 
and II. 


WORLD :—* Sir Samuel is, as all the world has leng known, a mi; zhty hunter. As Ulysses By Poss. tit. F.RS. 
‘was to men, co he is to wild beasts. . . The storics are splendid.” » 
Just Ready, Globe Svo, cloth 2s. 6d 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. THE TRIGONOMETRY of ONE ANGLE. 


“_ - . F . in By the Rey. J. B. LOCK, M.A., Author of “ Arithmetic for Schools,” “ Trigonometry,” 
Just ready, new and cheaper cdition, crown Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d. “ Flementary Statics,” ‘s Dynamics for Beginners,” &c. 


ROYAL EDINBURGH : Just Published, Globe 8vo, Cloth, 2s. 6¢ 
Ticr §» ‘nts, Kings, and Scholars. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of “ The Mskers of Florence,” ELE MENTA RY LESSON S t N SOU ND, 


* ‘Tle Makers of Venice,” &c. With Illustrations by Groner Reip, R.S.A. LIGHT, A ND H EAT. 


7 EMY :—Is likely to be regarded fo D } s the book of Edinburgh.’ 
Ne ee een en ee pete By D. JONES, B.Sc., Professor of Physics in University College, Wales, Aberystwith, 


hLACKWOODS MAUAZINE:—* As bniliant and vivacious as anything Mrs. Oliphant yo S. of * ‘Examples in Physics,” &c. With Illustrations. 
bes written,’ It is hoped that this book will be found useful, not only in schools, but generally amony candi= 
7 . on . a pasa Siieiiialaealin acacia lates for the elementary stage of the Bcience and Art Department’s Examination, or for Loudon 
NEW VOLUMES OF THE THREE-AND-SIXPENNY EDITION OF ——————-- ee eT ae 
MISS YONGE’S NOVELS. Just Ready, Globe Svo, cloth 2s, 


In Monthly Volumes, crown §vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. T HE PRO GRESSI V E “EUCLI D. 
T H E LIT TLE DU K E RICH ARD TH E , With Notes, Exercises, and Sede eee, i Ricurpsox, M.A., Senior Mathe- 


FE ARL E matical Master at the Isle of Wight College ; formerly Scholar of Hertford College‘ 
SS. Oxford. Illustrated. 
Just published, feap. Svo, cloth 5s. 6d 


THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. ELEMENTARY APPLIED MECHANICS. 
By JAMES H. COTTERILL, F.R.S. Professor of Applied o> > So Royal Naval 


TH E P R I NC E A N D TH E PAGE College, Greenwich, Author of ‘* Applied Mechanics,” and J 


The present volume consists in yreat measure of selections from the matter contained in the 
larger treatise on the same subject, of which it may therefore in a certain sense be described as an 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. bridged — ty = may serve as an introduction to meet the wants of junior students and others 
‘ — . comine veing the st udy of engine ering. 
Just ready, feap. Svo, cloth 2s. 6J Just published, crown 8vo, 7s 


FOUR WINDS FARM. GEOMETRY OF POSITION. 


By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. Illustrated by Watter Craxe. By ROBERT H. GRAHAM, Author of “ Graphic and Analytical Statics.” Illustrated. 


** Thong gh the importance of the sul iject in the education of engineers is being recognised in this 


Uniform with the above. country, as yet there has been no text-book for the guidance of students. This want Mr. Graham has 

Herr Baby | Rosy ‘Us; An Old-Fashioned Story | *O077net to supply. Th 
: : : . ) :—* e book is admirably written, and gives evidence } th of a thorough 
Grandmother Dear ae —_ Wait anon “Carrots,” Just a Little Boy | acquaintance with the foreign theories and demonstrations and of much orig nal thought ond 
The Tapestry Room Christmas Tree Land Tell me a Story geometrical aptitude on the part of the author himself. The book deserves 2 cordial welcome 
A Christmas Child | Little Miss Peggy The Cuckoo Clock — Rad are interested, whether as teacher or students, in the development of the higher 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lonpoy. 
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